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FOREl\t)RD 



Any careful observer of the world of work and 
education would have to conclude that the Inter- 
relationships are complex. The observer would also 
have to conclude that the present is a period of 
ferment, change, conflict, and also oro of creative 
and imaginative consideration of the alternatives to 
present programs and structures. 

The interactions between occupational education 
at the secondary and postsecondary levels is one of 
the more important to be considered. It is to this 
topic that the Fourth Annual Conference on Post- 
secondary Occupational Education, held at The 
Pennsylvania State University, was directed. 

With the growth of community-junior colleges and 
the current eirphasis on career and vocational 
education, articulation between secondary and post- 
secondary education, in both vocational and non- 
vocational areas, has come to the fore as a primary 
client need. 

We believe the papers generated for and by this 
conference and contained in this volume of the pro- 
ceedings are most useful to those who are concerned 
with the many facets of the articulation of secondary 
and postsecondary occupational education. 

G. Lester Anderson 
Director, Center for the Study 
of Higher Education 
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ARTICULATION IN OCCIJPATIONAI. EDUCATION 



Angelo C, Gillie 
Professor, Department of Vocational L-ducation 
and Associate, Tlie Center for the Study 
of Higlier Fxlucation, The Pennsylvania 
State University 

Introduction 

Vocational educators are becoming increasingly 
aware of the overlapping elements in occupational 
education* The simultaneous presence of over 1,100 
two-year colleges and 1,900 area vocational schools 
underscores this fact. Each type of institution has 
its own unique objectives and the potential for con- 
flict is ever present. On the other hand, the 
possibility is also present that institutional 
diversity can be the foundation for enrichment of the 
occupational education movement as a whole. In 
response to a desire to maximize the potential for 
both kinds of institutions, and to enable competition 
to benefit students, state level coordination of area 
vocational schools and community colleges is becoming 
coTninonplace. (See Table 1 for the distribution of 
community colleges and area vocational schools on a 
state by state basis,) 

It should be noted that 931 of the 1,889 area 
vocational schools are classified as Postsecondary 
institutions, AI50 of interest is that 227 (12 per- 
cent of the total) offer both secondary and post- 
secondary programs. Furthermore, 443 of the two-year 
colleges (about 40 percent) also serve as area 
vocational schools as V7ell. Ther>e figures illustrate 
the extent of overlap and diversity in the kinds of 
institutions in which occupational education exists. 



Added to this arc the hundreds of private vocational 
schools which serve over 1.5 million students 
nat ionally . 1 An additional component in the occupa- 
tional scene is the present popular trend toward 
baccalaureate programs in many of the vocational 
areas. Wliile the conference itself has presentations 
from individuals who have successfully achieved 
articulation, this paper only attempts to describe 
the components involved. 

Tlie Present State of the Art 

An examination of the variety of associate 
degree granting schools in the Commonwealth indicates 
that the Pennsylvania situation is a paradigm of the 
national situation. In June 1970, 8,000 associate 
degrees were granted by 43 schools, an average of 
186 graduates per school. ^ With the exception of 
The Pennsylvania State University, typical middle 
level occupational training colleges have small 
enrollments. There are six generic types of associate 
degree granting institutions in the state;^ a) public 
community colleges, b) private junior colleges, c) 



A. H. Belitsky, Private Vocational Schools and 
Their Students: Limited ObjectiveSj Unlimited Oppor- 
tunities (Cambridge, Mass.: Schenkam Publishing Co., 
1969). 

2 

R. C. Hummel, Our Colleges and Universities: 
Degrees and Other Awards Conferred by Pennsylvania 
Institutions of Higher Education^ 1969-70, Vol- 8, 
No. 2, 1970-71 (Harrisburg, Pa.: Bureau of Educa- 
tional Statistics, Department of Education, 1971). 

3 

Angelo C. Gillie, Post-Secondary Occupational 
Education: Ayi Overview and Strategies (University 
Park, Pa,: Center for the Study of Higher Education, 
The Pennsylvania State University, 1970); Karen L. 



Connonwealth Campuses of Tlie Pennsylvania State 
University, d) private colleges and universities, c) 
proorietary schools, and f) private state-raided 
Institutions. (See Figures 1-4 for the distribution 
of these institutions.) 

The number of schools offering associate degree 
occupational programs is expected to increase because 
new community colleges are still emerging in the 
state and a substantial number of proprietary schools 
are being authorized each year to grant die degree. 
More than 30 proprietary type institutions have 
already been authorized and their number is expected 
to reach 70 by 1973. No substantial growth in the 
associate degree granting programs by universities, 
other senior colleges, and private two-year colleges 
is expected. As of September 1970 the enrollment 
figures for associate degree candidates, by type of 
institution, were: a) conmunity colleges - 26,000; 
b) private two-year colleges - 4,700; c) Pennsylvania 
State University Commonwealth C;.mpuses - 3,800; d) 
proprietary schools - 3,Q0O. About half of the 
associate degree candidates in the community colleges 
and private two-year colleges are in occupationally 
oriented programs, while all the university and pro- 
prietary school candidates listed in this paper are 
in such programs. The Pennsylvania State University, 
with 19 campuses, also serves a tvro-year (non- 
vocational) function because a large number of pre- 
professional students complete the first two years of 
their baccalaureate programs there and then transfer 
to the main campus in their junior year. Unlike 
proprietary schools, the preparation of occupationally 



Bloom, Larry L. Leslie and Angelo C. Gillie, Goals and 
Ambivalence: Faculty Values and the Community College 
Philosophy (University Park, Pa.: Center for the 
Study of Higher Education, Report //13, 1971). 



oriented graduates is not tlie major focus of the 
Commonwealth Campuses of Tlio Pennsylvania State 
University. The difference in these two types of 
schools depicts the extremes of the span of institu- 
tions involved witli occupational programs. 

Another indicator of institutional and program 
diversity is reflected in the variety of titles given 
to the associate degrees awarded. Eiglit types of 
associate degrees are offered by various Pennsylvania 
institutions: (1) Associate and Applied Arts 0\AA) ; 
(2) Associate and Applied Science (MS); (3) Associate 
In Arts (AA); (4) Associate in Science; (5) Associate 
Science Technology (AST); (6) Associate Science and 
Business (ASB); (7) Associate Degree in Specialized 
Curriculum (AD); (8) Associate in Career Studies 
(ACS). This list does not indicate t!ie ever greater 
diversity in vocational programs that lead to diplomas 
and certificates whicli are being offered by the pro- 
prietary institutions and area vocational schools. 
In 1971, there were 222 licensed private business 
schools and 126 private trade schools (Bureau of 
Private Schools c'^nd Veterans^ Education, Pennsylvania 
Department of Education) in Pennsylvania. From this 
alone, one can suspect that the private sector is 
providing a substantial input to the postsecondary 
vocational education effort in the Commonwealth. 

A major difference between types of schools is 
the way in which they are controlled and financed. 
The public community colleges obtain their financial 
support in a manner unlike any other higher educa- 
tional institution in the Commonwealth. Support for 
physical facilities is obtained on a matching basis 
between the State Department of Education and the 
community college district (whicli is a voluntary 
formation of school districts in r. given region). 
Support for programs (other than facilities) is 
obtained from the student, the conn, mi ty college 
district, and the state (Pennsylvania Community 
College Act of 1963 - Act ASA) with each element con- 
tributing about one-third of the tuition cost. Local 



taxation, based upon real estate assessment, is the 
major means for obtaining local funding. Tuition 
(September 1970) averaged $350 per acadetnic year for 
Pennsylvania residents or $700 for the entire two- 
year program. Total tuition cost (including local 
and state contributions) averages about $2,100 for a 
typical two-year course. 

The Commonwealth Campuses of The Pennsylvania 
State University receive their support as part of the 
overall budget of the university, with no financial 
input from direct local taxation. Tuition assessed 
the student is higher than in the community colleges 
(about $800 per academic year for in-state students, 
or $1,600 for the entire two-year program). The 
tuition in our 13 private (i.e. nonprofit) junior 
colleges (7 nonsectarian , 6 sectarian) is considerably 
higher than in the public community colleges. 

The greatest number of postsecondary institutions 
offering programs in occupational education in 
Pennsylvania are proprietary schools. In 1967, the 
total enrollment of the 248 licensed institutions was 
22,700 full-time students, an average of about 92 
full-time students per school. About 8,500 of these 
students graduated from business type proprietary 
schools. The proprietary schools, like most private 
junior colleges, rely almost entirely upon student 
tuition and fees for financial support. However, 
pocket tuition cost to the student is in fact com- 
parable to community colleges. Recent Pennsylvania 
Department of Education (1971) figures show that: 
(a) business schools average 82.5 cents per hour of 
instruction or $1,485 for a 1,800 hour associate 
degree program; (b) trade and technical schools 
average $1.20 per hour of instruction or $2,160 for 
an 1,800 hour associate degree program; (e) computer 
schools average $2.00 per hour or $3,600 for a 1,800 
hour associate degree program; (d) aeronautics schools 
average $1.20 an hour for instruction or $2,640 for 
a 2,200 hour associate degree program. 



The area vocational school is one of the major 
forces behind vocational education in the nation as 
well as the Commonwealth. Its most important impetus 
was perhaps derived through the Vocational Act of 
1963 (PL 88-210) and the Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1968 (PL 90-576). These acts specify the 
kinds of schools that may qualify as area vocational 
schools. Tliese include: (a) specialized high 
schools; (b) a department of a high school which 
offers programs in at least five occupational fields; 
(c) a technical or vocational school; (d) a depart- 
ment or division of a two-year college which offers 
programs in five or more occupational fields; (e) a 
department or division of a senior college or uni- 
versity which offers programs in at least five occu- 
pational fields. From this it can be seen that area 
vocational schools, at least from the federal funding 
point of view, can offer programs at the secondary, 
postsecondary , or both secondary and postsecondary 
levels. This has created some confusion. The 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 mandated that 
at least 15 percent of the federal funding allocated 
to each state be used for students who have either 
graduated from or dropped out of high school. There 
also are specific allocations for special and dis- 
advantaged students, much of which can be utilized 
by two-year colleges. Many of the nation's two-year 
colleges, because they offer vocational programs in 
five or more occupational areas, qualify for and 
accept funding as area vocational schools, but 
identify . themselves as community colleges and not as 
area vocational schools.^ A number of senior colleges 
and universities do the same. In all of these cases, 
the public in general and even a majority of faculty 
administrators, do not view these institutions as 
area vocational schools* 



C. D, Perkins, ed.. Reports on the Implementation 
of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 
(Washington, D.C. : U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1971). 
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The most visible type of area vocational schools 
are those institutions called area vocational/technical 
schools, technical education centers, or board of 
cooperative educational service centers , depending 
upon the state in question. In Pennsylvania voca- 
tional schools are called area vocational schools and 
there are more than 60 in operation, TTieir first 
major characteristic is their physical and academic 
separation from other kinds of educational efforts. 
This educational separatism has been criticized as 
long ago as the turn of the century by John Dewey 
and others^ and continues to be considered undesirable 
by some educators^. On the other hand, proponents of 
separate vocational schools are equally committed to 
their position because of the long-standing dissatis- 
faction of manv vocational educators with the manner 
in which acadf;mic and general educators have viewed 
and conducted occupational programs in the past.^ 
Evidence of the strength of this movement is seen in 
the large number of area vocational schools in 
operation, both nationally and in Pennsylvania (see 
Table 1). 

A second characteristic of area vocational 
schools is that those which offer vocational prepar- 
ation programs to students in grades ten through 
twelve emphasize occupations in the trades and crafts. 



Merle Curti, Social Ideas of American Education 
(New York: American Historical Association on the 
Social Studies, 1935). 

^Clark Kerr, The Open Door Colleges: Policies 
for Community Colleges: A Special Report and Recom- 
mendation by the Carnegie Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1970). 

\. C. Gillie; Grant Venn, Man^ Education^ and 
Work (Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 
1964) . 

A. C. Gillie, Principles of Postsecondary Vocational 
Education (Columbus, Ohio: Charles Merrill, 1973). 
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TABLE 


1* 








Distribution of 


Community Colleges 


3 and Arej 


I Vocational 


Schools 


a 




Total 














Jr. 


Total 


Sec. 


Post Sec, 


h 


Two -Year 


State 


Col. 


AVSa 


Level 


Level 


Sec.^ 


AVS*^ 




Alabanui 


23 


50 


23 


27 


0 


1 


Alaska 


8 


9 


6 


2 


0 


2 


Arizona 


13 




3 


11 


f\ 

u 


70 


Arkansas 


3 


19 


3 


16 


0 


3 


California 


99 


105 


13 


102 


0 


87 


Colorado 


16 


13 


13 


13 


13 


5 


Connecticut 


22 


19 


5 


14 


0 


4 


Delaware 


A 


5 


3 


2 


0 


1 


District of Columbia 


3 


6 


4 


2 


1 


0 


Florida 


32 


31 


14 


17 


14 


10 


Georgia 


23 


42 


18 


24 


0 


1 


Hawaii 


6 


16 


10 


6 


0 


6 


Idaho 


4 


6 


6 


0 


0 


2 


Illinois 


55 


47 


22 


25 


0 


23 


Indiana 


4 


30 


20 


10 


0 


1 


Iowa 


25 ' 


25 


0 


25 


0 


21 


Kansas 


25 


14 


14 


14 


14 


1 


Kentucky 


23 


57 


44 


13 


0 


0 


Louisiana 


8 


32 


23 


32 


23 


0 


Maine 


6 


21 


13 


9 


1 


3 


Maryland 


21 


81 


72 


9 


0 


7 


Massachusetts 


33 


66 


54 


27 


9 


9 


Michigan 


36 


61 


28 


41 


8 


26 


Minnesota 


23 


32 


1 


32 


1 


3 


Mississippi 


24 


56 


30 


26 


0 


11 


Missouri 


22 


55 


45 


28 


18 


7 


Montana 


3 


5 


5 


5 


5 


0 


Nebraska 


13 


10 


2 


8 


0 


2 


Nevada 


3 


6 


3 


5 


2 


1 


New Hampshire 


4 


24 


15 


9 


0 


1 


New Jersey 


22 


35 


33 


17 


17 


0 


New Mexico 


9 


8 


6 


3 


6 


2 


New York 


61 


70 


70 


0 


0 


0 


North Carolina 


66 


52 


0 


52 


0 


52 


North Dakota 


5 


6 


3 


4 


1 


• 4 


Ohio 


38 


126 


105 


21 


0 


15 


Oklahoma 


18 


17 


17 


17 


17 


0 


Oregon 


16 


18 


4 


14. 


0 


13 


Pennsylvania 


49 


62 


62 


27 


27 


1 


Rhode Island 


3 


8 


7 


1 


0 


0 


South Carolina 


26 


45 


30 


15 


0 


11 


South Dakota 


2 


6 


5 


6 


5 


0 


Tennessee 


18 


31 


5 


30 


4 


6 


Texas 


59 


127 


87 


40 


2 


32 


Utah 


5 


12 


8 


11 


7 


5 


Vermont 


5 


15 


15 


0 


0 


0 


Virginia 


27 


161 


140 


20 


0 


16 
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Total 





Jr. 


Total 


Sec . 


Post Sec. 


PS ^ 


Two -Year 


State 


Col. 


AVS^ 


Level 


Level 


Sec . 


AVS^ 




Washington 


27 


31 


9 


28 


6 


20 


West Virginia 


7 


37 


30 


27 


20 


0 


Wisconsur 


31 


37 


37 


37 


0 


10 


Wyoming 


7 


7 




7 


4 


7 


American cjamoa 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Guam 




1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


Canal Zone 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Puerto Rico 


19 


16 


16 


0 


0 


0 


Trust Territories 




1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


Virgin . Islands 




2 


2 


0 


2 


0 


Totals 


1,111 


1»889 


1»211 


939 


229 


443 



*From an unpublished manuscript: Gillie » 1972. 



Totals in Column 2 taken from Directory AVL: Fiscal Year 1972 (Mimeograph 
U30E). 

4bid. 

^Schools identified as AVS in Directory AVS and also classified as a two-year 
college in Directory: American Association of Junior Colleges * 
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Although in most states, the programs are concen- 
trated on academic levels compatible with the 
maturity and abilities of secondary school students, 
some programs for postsecondary type students, 
particularly part-time and evening offerings, are 
beginning to operate. This trend is also taking 
place in Pennsylvania. A third characteristic of 
area vocational schools, which also relates to 
curriculum, deals with the general education compon- 
ent of the program, which accounts for about half 
of the time spent by students in AVTS secondary level 
programs. In some cases general education is pro- 
vided at the home high school from which the student 
was sent; in other cases, general education is offered 
on the daily basis for those students who live near 
enough to commute from their high school to the AVTS. 
In still other cases, where the students travel con- 
siderable distances between the home town high schools 
and the AVTS, general education is offered in the 
home town high school on certain days while the 
vocational courses are offered in the AVTS on the 
other week days. Still another variation is that 
some AVTS's offer the general education component of 
the vocational programs within their own facilities. - 
In most cases, regardless of the mode adopted, the 
separation of general and vocational education appears 
to be clear. In spite of the criticism aimed at 
vocational educators for the establishment of separate 
vocational institutions of this type, there is 
increasing evidence that vocat ional education may 
very well thrive as well, if n.^t better, in such a 
configuration that it presently does in many of the 
comprehensive two-year colleges. Recognition of this 
possibility is beginning to appear in the liter- 
ature.^ 

The fourth characteristic of the AVTS is its 
latent potential for the preparation of virtually all 
kinds of lower and middle level workers. If legal 



Sir Eric Ashby, Any Person^ Any Study (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1971). 
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mechanisms can be f ound ; to place AVTS within a nev7 
educational configuration, allowing articulation from 
the lower grades at one end to grades 13^14 and the 
world of work at the other end, AVTS can perhaps 
become the most viable institution for preparing 
lower and middle levels of the work force. Perhaps 
in some future time, the AVTS's and community colleges 
can join forces more completely in this regard. 



A Master Plan for Occupational Education 

A master plan for vocational education that cuts 
across both secondary and postsecondary levels is 
needed to improve opportunities for students. Such 
coordination may be definied as "the act of regulating 
and combining so as to give harmonious results."^ 
The coordinating agency approach, wliich leaves the 
matter of internal governance to local boards of 
contro 

iio 

rather than placing it in the hands of a 
central authority, may come to replace the former 
mode of central control which may have run its 
course . 

Despite the tradition of institutional autonomy, 
particularly in 'postsecondary type institutions , there 
is a surge of efforts to bring about voluntary coop- 
eration between various groups of schools and colleges. 
Educators are beginning to consider educational 
adequacy, effectiveness, economy, and maximization 
of available resources. Attempts by state legis- 
latures to limit monies for education is certainly a 



Lyman A. Glenny, Autonomy of Public Colleges: 
File Challenge of Coordination (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1959). 

""■^R. 0. Berdahl, Statewide Coordination of Higher 
Education (Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1971). 
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catalyst and there is mounting evidence that con- 
sortium type configurations can be efficient and 
productive for both the cooperating states and the 
students . 

Possibly the most significant impetus to 
coordination is the difficulty in articulation 
between American institutions of higher education, 
which constitute an assemblage rather than a system. 
Unless special coordination efforts are made, the 
inadequate and improper articulation between units 
.within this aggregate will continue to make it 
difficult for students to move from one inr>titution 
to another without undue loss of credit and time. 

Both horizontal and vertical constraints 
inhibit articulation. Vertical inconsistencies occur 
where there is difficulty in maintaining continuity 
in grade levels within educational units, such as 
refusing to accept students who graduate in certain 
lower level institutions, or to accept only a porti^m 
of their previous work. Removing such vertical con- 
straints is of greatest urgency because of the social 
and economic mobility offered through further 
education. 1-'- Horizontal constraints occur when a 
student vishes to move into a similar program in 
another institution. Because of increased geographic 
mobility, both ty^as of articulation are of great 
importance. The y.reat diversity in phi Lcsophic 
goals and functional purposes found in these various 
institutions furtiier confounds the articulation, 
difficulties . 

It is common knowledge that planning often is 
an afterthought wh. comes to mind when a series of 
events have taken place that point to the need for 



11 

P.. Blau and 0. D. Duncan, The Amerioan Ooou- 
pational Struotiire (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1967). 
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some kind of coordination. Such is the state of 
vocational education in many places today. Master 
plans (as opposed to no planning at all) would pro- 
vide the state with the means to engage in orderly, 
immediate, intermediate, and long-range planning. 
This process would begin with the establishment of 
accepted goals, followed by procedures to implement 
the goals within the means the state has at its dis- 
posal. Such a process can vary between the extremes 
of total state control to almost complete local 
control. 

Occupational education has been suffering from 
interstitialitis for quite some time because the 
kinds of institutions in which it is offered vary 
from secondary to postsecondary levels with the 
great majority of occupational programs being offered 
in secondary schools.!^ But the condition is 
worsening as an increasingly larger number of pro- 
grams are being developed in postsecondary institu- 
tions, both public and private.-'-^ This makes it 
increasingly more difficult to place occupational 
education in one level of education. Further con- 
founding the issue is that some programs are offered 
in secondary schools in one region of the state and 
in postsecondary institutions in some other region of 



U.S. Office of Education, Bureau of Adult, 
Vocational, and Library Programs, "Fact Sheet: Voca- 
tional Education Amendments of 1968 - Public Law 90- 
576'* (Washington, D.C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1964). 

13 

M. E. Hooper, Assoctate Degree and Other Formal 
Awards Below the Baccalaureate j 1969-70 (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1971); G. H. 
Wade, Fall Enrollments in Higher Education^ 1970 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1971). 
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the state. Therefore, occupational education has be- 
come an interstitial type of offering and clearly 
does not fit within the traditional rubric of 
secondary and pos tsecondary education. 

If we are to profit from this complex inter- 
stitial situation, we need to move affirmatively in 
the direction of improving communications between 
various elements within the overall aggregate of 
occupational education. It is especially important 
to emphasize that, in the final analysis, good 
'articulation in these institutions seeks to improve 
the occupational education condition so as to increase 
benefits for students . 

The Fourth Annual Pennsylvania Conference on 
Pos tsecondary Occupational Education, whose papers 
are presented in this volume, was steered in the 
direction of improved communication. We leave it to 
the reader to draw his own conclusions about the 
extent to which this basic goal has been achieved. 
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AREA VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 



1. Altoona 

1500 Fourth Avenue 
Altoona, P\ 16603 

2. A. W. Seattle 

9600 Babcock Boulevard 
Allison Park 
r^ittsburgh, PA 15101 

3. Berks - East 
R. D. 01 
Oley, PA 19547 

A. Berks - West 
R. D. #1 

Leesport, PA 195 33 

5. Bethlehem 

3300 Chester Avenue 
Bethlehem, PA 18018 

6. Bucks County 
Wistar Road 

Fair^'^ss Hills, PA 19030 

7. Carbon County 
13 Street 

Jim Tlior^e, I'A 18229 

8. Central Chester County 
16?5 East . incoln Highway 
Coatesvilj.'?, PA 19320 

9. Central Montgomery County 

New Hope Street and Plymouth Road 
Norristown, PA 19401 

10. Centre 1. Westmoreland County 
201 Locust Street 
Youngyood, PA 15697 

11. Centre County 
Pleasant Gap, PA 16283 

12. Clearfield County 
P. 0. Box 1028 
Clearfield, PA 16830 

13. Columbia-Montour 
R. D. ffS 

Bloomsburg, PA 17815 



14. Crawford County 
860 Thurston Road 
Meadville, PA 16335 

15 - Cumberland-Perry 
R. D. //A 

Mechanicsburg, PA 17055 

16. Dauphin County 
6001 Locust Lane 
Harrisburg, PA 17109 

17. Delaware County (Aston) 

Birney Highway and Crozervillo Road 
Aston Township 
Chester, PA 19014 

18. Delaware County (Folcroft) 
Delmar Drive 

Folcroft , PA 19032 

19. Delaware Counry (Marple) 
Mai in and Janes Roads- 
Broomall, PA 19008 

20. Eastern Northampton Cor.»ty 
Kesslerville Road, R. D. //I 
Easton, PA 18042 

21. Eastern Westmoreland County 
205 Harrison Avenue 
Latrobe, PA 15650 

22 . Erie County 
R. D. //3 
Oliver Road 
Erie, PA 16509 

23. Fayette County 

R. D. if2. Box 122A 
Old Fairchance RoJd 
Uniontnwn, PA 15401 

24. Forbes Trail 

Beatty and Cooper Road 
Monroeville, PA 15146 

25. Franklin County 
Route if 6 

Chanjbersburg, PA 17201 
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Area Vocatlonal-Tcchnlc^il Schocls - continued 



26. Crcdter Johnstown 
445 School ho uxe RovuJ 
Johns tovn, PA 13904 

27. Greene County 

R. D. «2. Box UI-D 
Uaynesbtirg» PA 1S370 

28. KArrlsburg'Steelton-Hlghsplre 
3001 North Second Street 
Harilsburg, PA 17110 

29. Hazleton 

23rd and KcKlnely Street 
Hazleton» PA 18201 

30. Huntingdon County 
300 Allegheny Street 
Huntingdon, PA I66S2 

31* Jef rerson'Uubols 
Box 100 

ReynoldsvlUe« PA 1S8S1 

32. Juniata*HlCf lln County 

Pitts Street and Belle Vcmon Avenue 
Lewis town, PA 170A4 

33. Lancaster County (Brownstovn) 
Box A35 

Brownstovn, PA 17308 

34. Lancaster County (Kt. Joy) 
R. D. 12 

Mt. Joy, PA 17352 

35. Uncaster County (wUlow Street) 
1730 Hans Herr Drive 

Ulllow Street, PA 17584 

36. Lawrence County 
750 Wood Street 

New Cafltlc» PA 16101 

37. Lebanon County 
833 Metro Drive 
Lebanon, PA 17042 

3B. Lehigh County 

2300 Main Street 
SchnecksviUe, PA 18078 

39. Lcnape 

2215 Chaplin Avenue 

Ford City. PA IB 



40. Middle Bucks 
OU York Road 
P. 0. Box 317 
Jaceson, PA 18929 

41 . Hon Valley 
Cuttsan Boulevard 
Charlerol, PA 1S022 

42. Eastern MantRoaery 
175 TcrvcKid Road 
Ulllow Grove, PA 19Q90 

43. North Hontco 
Sunneytown Pike 
Unsdale, FA 19446 

44. Western Hontgoncry 
77 Gratersford Road 
Linerlck, PA 19468 

45. Northern Chester County 
Chnrlestown Road 
Phoenlxvllle. PA 19460 

46. Northumberland County 
Seventh and Arch Streets 
ShiVBokin. PA 17872 

47. Parkway Uest 

R. D. II. Box 424 
Oakdale, PA 13071 

48. Bok 

Eighth and Klfflin Street* 
Philadelphia, PA 19132 

49. Dobbins 

22 and Lehigh Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19132 

50 « Mastbaun 

Frankford Avenue and Clementine Street 
Philadelphia. PA 19134 

51 Walter Blddlo Saul 
7100 Henry Avenue 
Philadelphia. PA 19128 

52. Allegheny 

810 Arch Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 15212 



Area Vocational-Technical Schools ~ continued 



53. ConnellRy 

1501 Bedford Avenue 
Pittsburgh, PA 15219 

5<i. South 

Suuth Tenth and Carson Streets 
Pittsburgh, PA 15203 

55. Washington 
169-'i0th Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 15201 

56. Reading-Muhlenberg 
Box 3068 

Reading, PA 19604 

57. Schuylkill County (North) 
Frackville, PA 17931 

58. Schuylkill County (North) 
Mar Lin, PA 17951 

59. Steel Valipy 

6920 Buttermilk Hollow Road 
West Mifflin. PA 15122 

60. SUM 

815 East Market Street 
New Berlin, PA 17855 

61. Upper Bucks County 
Star Route 
Fcrkasie, Pi 18944 

62. Venango County 

1 Voc, Tech. Drive 
Oil City, PA 16301 

63. Warren County 

345 East Fifth Avenue 
Warren, PA 16365 

64. West Side 

Evans Street, Pringle 
Kingston, PA 18704 

65. Williarasport 

1005 West Third Street 
Wllliam^^port, PA 17701 

66. York County 

2179 South Queen Street 
Yorh, PA 17402 
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ERIC 



A l I t'ah cn V Cin mt V 

1, Allcfihcny Tfchnlcil ln>tltutc. Inc. 
Ill Miitii Strrct 

Mttsbur>:!», l*A 1522: 

2. AlU'Rht.w School o{ M.i!iriaK(-* 
3i02 Fifth Avenue 
rittfcbtirKti. PA IS213 

J, Andrews Inhtltute of Bro.idc.ist InK 
hlH SwlMNvalc Avenue 
I'Utsb.jruh, PA 15221 

^. Art Institute of PlttHbur^h 
52(i IVan Awnue 
PlttNbursh. PA 15222 

5. Ctrpct Inst.it 1. It ion School 
5't-i8 TrteiulKhlp Avenue 
rittsburch, PA I520(i 

h, Clarlftsa .School 
197 Sixth Street 
Fulton BuIlJIng. 7th Floor 
PlttsburRh. PA 15222 

7. Ctmtrol n.tt.i Institute 
KoKRmdn BulUlnK 
Forbes .in J St.inwix StrcctK 
rittsbur^l , PA i5222 

H, be.in In.-itltute of Icchnolagy 
1509 West Liberty Avenue 
PlttHburgh, PA 15226 

9. electronic Instltutcfi, Inc. 
1402 Penn Avenue 
PUtfiburKli, PA 15222 

10. F.iMhIon AciJeny of PUtHburRh 
100 Fifth Avenue 
Pittsburgh, PA 15222 

11. n.itcwAy Technical Institute 
100 Seventh Street 
PlttBhurRli, PA 15222 
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I J. Industrl.ll Technlc.il Institute, inc. 
121 Ninth Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 15222 

13. Institute of Broadc.ist Arts 
107 Sixth Street 
PIttHburRh, PA 15222 

1 4. lntern.it lon.i I Ac.iJcnlc of L.iw Enforecnent 
lAl South Highland Avenue 

Pittsburgh, PA 1520b 

15. Ivy School of Profession.!! Art 
201-07 .Market Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 15222 

It). John Robert Powers School of Pit isbiirgh.Inc 
100 Fifth Avenue 
Plttbbtirgh, PA 15J22 

1 7. :i.iyn.ird Reso.irch Council, Inc. 
Tlie M.iyn.ird Building 
718 W.ill.icc Avenue 
Pittsburgh, PA 15221 

IR. Median School 

12 Klghth Street 
5th Floor 

Pittsburgh, PA 15222 

19. Monrocvlllc Bro.idc.isting Company, Inc. 
1 Sylvcs l,.ine 

Monroyvllle, PA 15U6 

20. OptlcLins Institute 
2U20 West LIburty Avenue 
Pittsburgh, PA 15226 

21. Orthotics Tcchnlcirn Training Institute 
Division of Marmorvlllc Reh.ibl litat Ion Cntc 
Rldgc Ku.id 

Pittsburgh, i'A 15238 

22. Penn Technical Institute 
5A40 Penn Avenue 
Pittsburgh, PA 15206 



Licensed Proprietary Schools continued 



Allegheny County - continued 

2 3. Pennsylvania Gunsmith School 
812 Ohio River Boulevard 
Avalon 

Pittsburgh, PA 15202 

2^. Pennsylvania Institute 
2840 Glenmore Avenue 
Mttsburgh, PA 1S216 

25. Pittsburgh Bartending Institute, Inc. 
818 Liberty Avenue 

Pittsburgh, PA 15222 

26. Pit sburgh Institute of Aeronautics 
Allegheny County Municipal Airport 
Box 10897 

West Mifflin 
Pittsburgh, PA 15236 

27. Pittsburgh Institute of Mortuary Science 
3337 Forbes Street 

Pittsburgh. PA 15213 

28. Pittsburgh Playhouse School of the Theater 
222 Craft Avenue 

Pittsburgh, PA 15213 

29. Pittsburgh Technical Institute 
313 Sixth Avenue 
Pittsburgh, PA 15222 

30. Rosedale Technical Institute, Inc. 
1008 East Ohio Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 15212 

31. Technician Training School 
1000 Island Avenue 
McKees Rocks, PA 15136 

32. Triangle School of Drafting 
635 Stnlthfleld Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 15222 

33. Universal Art Academy, Inc. 
635 Srol thfleld Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 15222 

3^, Victoria Modeling School 
415 Smithfleld Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 15222 
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35. Westlnghouse Technical Night School 
2A0 Braddock Avenue 

Turtli! Creek, PA 15145 

36. Wheeler School 
William Penn Hotel 
First Floor 
Pittsburgh, PA 15219 



Berks County 

37. Industrial Management Institute 
Y.M.C.A. Building 
631 Washington Street 
Reading, PA 19601 



Blair County 

38, Technical Trade School of Alcoona 
221 Seventh Avenue 
Altoona, PA 16601 



Cambria County 

39. Pennsylvania Rehabilitation Center 
727 Gounher Street 
Johnstown, PA 15905 



Chester County 

40. AutoQiotive Training Center 

Pickering Creek Industrial Park 
114 Pickering Way 
Llonvllle« PA 19353 



Clearfield County 

41. Technician Training School 
23 East Park Avenue 
DuBols» PA 15801 



Cumberland County 

42. A.G.fl. Assocxutes, Inc. Training School 
900 Market Street 
Lecjoyne, PA 17043 



Licensed Proprietary Schools - continued 



Dauphin County 

43. Electronic Institutes, Inc^ ' ' 53. Vale Technical Institute 
167B South CamerDn Street 35 North Liberty Street 

liarrlsburg, PA 1710A Blairsvllle, PA 15317 



44. PMTA Truck Driver School 
1401 West Hcirrisburg pike 
Mlddletown, PA 17057 

45. Thompson School of Technology, Inc. 
5650 Lancaster Street 
Harrlsburg, PA 17111 



Delaware County 

46. Elvyn Institute 
111 Elwyn Road 
Elwyn, PA 19063 

47. Pennsylvania Institute of Technology 
414 Sanson Street 

Upper Darby, PA 19082 



Lackawanna County 

54. Intext Drafting School 
Oak and Pawnee Streets 
Scranton, PA 18515 

55. Northeastern Training Institute 
Box 9 

Deer Lake 

Fleetvllle, PA 18420 

56. O.S. Johnson School of Technology 
3423 North Main Avenue 
Scranton, PA 18508 



Lancaster County 



48. P.CA Technical Institute 
67 long Lane 
Upper Darby, PA 19082 



49. R.E.T.S. Electronic Schools 
214 South 69' Street 
Upper Darby, PA 19082 



57. Bowman Technical School 
Duke and Chestnut Streets 
* Lancaster, PA 17604 



58. Modem Heat Council 
665 South Ann Street 
P. 0. Box 513 
Lancaster, PA 17604 



Erie County 

50. A.T.E.S. Technical School 
2823 West 26 Street 
Erie, PA 16506 



Fayette County 

51. Fayette Institute of Commerce 
&. TechnQlogy> Inc. 
45 West Kerr Street 
Unlontown, PA 15401 



Indiana County 

52. Indiana School of Technology 
1675 Saltsbitrg Avenue 
Indiana, PA 15 701 



Lawrence County 

59. New Castle School of Trades, Inc. 
R. D. ifl 
Youngstown Road 
Pulaski, PA 16143 



Lehigh County 

60. Allentown Business School 
801-03 Hamilton Street 
Allentown, PA 18101 

61. Breeden School of Welding 
3573 MacArthur Road 
V>'hltehall, PA 18052 



Licensed Proprietary Schools ~ continued 



Lehlsh County " continued 

62. House of Cham 

133 North Eighth Street 
Ailentown, PA 18101 

63. Oil Burner Technician School 
211-215 East Lexington Street 
Ailentown, PA 18103 

64. Ryder Technical Institute 
5151 Tilghman Street 
AUentovm, PA 18104 



Luzerne County 

65. American Academy of Broadcasting 
of Wilkes-Barre 
Provincial Tower 
34 South Main Street 
Wllkes-Barre, PA 15701 



Mercer County 

66. Institute of Broadcast Arts 
WPIC Radio Station 
2030 Pine Hollow Boulevard 
Sharon, PA 16146 



Montgomery County 

67. American Chick Sex lug School 
168 Prospect Avenue 
Lansdale, PA 19446 

68. Maintenance School -No rr is town Unit 
Norrlstown State Hospital 
Building //SI 

Norristown, PA 19401 

69. Philco-Kord Automotive Technology Center 
1230 East Mermaid Lane ' 

Wyndmoor, PA 19118 



Philadelphia Co.unty 



.7i.. Aeronautical Development Institute, inc. 
Island Road 
International Airport 
Philadelphia, PA 19153 

72. American Academy of Broadcasting 

of Philadelphia, Inc. 
726 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19106 

73. American Institute of Drafting, Inc. 

of Delaware Valley, Inc. 
1614-16 Orthodox Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19124 

74. Antonelll School of Photography 
209 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 

75. Art Institute of Philadelphia 
125 South N'lnth SlretsL 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 

76. Automotive Training Center, Division of 

Richfield School, Inc. 
2815 North 17 Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19132 

77. Barblzoii School of Modeling 
1520 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19102 

78. Berean JIanual Training & Industrial School 
1901 West Girard Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19130 

79. Career Educational Institute 
1200 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 

80. Claver School for Girls 
5301 Chew Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19138 

81. Craft School of Tailoring 
933 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19123 



70. Academy of Vocal Arts 82. Daryl School o£ Trades 

1920' Spruce Street 1531 Vine Street 

Philadelphia, PA 19103 Philadelphia, PA 19102 
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Philadelphia County - contlnuGd 

83. Delaware Valley Academy of Medical 

and Dental Assistants 
6539-43 Roosevelt Boulevard 
Philadelphia, PA 191A9 

84. Electronic Technical Institute 
1300 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 

85. Franklin School of Science and Arts 
251 South 22 Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 

86. Granoff Schoal of Music, Inc. 
105 South 18 Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 

87. Graphic Arts Education Center 
1900 Cherry Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19I0!3 

88. Household Employment Association for 

Re-Evaluation and Training 
4lil North Broad Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19140 

89. Hussian School of Art, Inc. 
1300 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 

90. Institute of Computer Sciences 

of Philadelphia, Inc. 
325 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 

91. John Robert Powers Charm 

S Finishing School 
1425 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19102 

92. Jason School, Inc. 

Sec. Broad & Spring Garden Streets 
Philadelphia, PA 1912 3 

93. Kalix Trade School, Inc. 
439-43 North 11 Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19134 



94. Keystone Sewing Machine Repair Institute 
807 Carpenter Street 

Philadelphia, pA 19147 

95. Lincoln Technl'^al Institute 
9191 Torresdale Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19114 

96. McCarrie Schoal, Inc. 
128-34 North 12 Street 
riilladelphia, PA 1919? 

97. National School of Health Technology 
928 Market Street 

Philadelphia, PA 19107 

98. Neupauer Conservatory of Music 
250 South Broad Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19102 

99. Pennsylvania Meat Cutting Training Center 
5948 l.archwood Avenue 

Philadelphia, PA 19143 / 

100. Philadelphia Institute of 

Vocational Training 
Met Building 

Broad and Popular Streets 
Philadelphia, PA 19130 

101. Philadelphia Offset Printing School 
1068 Central Medical Building, Gth Floor 
1737 Chestnut Street 

Philadelphia, PA 19103 

102. Philadelphia Technical Institute 
School of Trades, Inc. 

231 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 

103. Philadelphia Training Center 
1211 Chestnut Street 

Suite 805 

Philadelphia, PA 19107 

104. Philadelphia Wireless Technical Institute 
1533 Pine Street 

Philadelphia, PA 19102 
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Philadelphia Cotmty - continued 

105. Philco-Ford Technical Institute 
219 N'orth Broad Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 

106. Quaker city School of Aeronautics, Inc 
2563-69 Grays Ferry Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19146 

107. Richfield School 

227 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 

108. Ronnie's Bartenders' School 
1612 Market Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 

109. Ryder Technical Institute 
"D" Street and Erie Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19134 

110. Sedgwick School 

134A Sprfng Garden Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19123 

111. Studio School of Art & Design 
1424 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19102 

112. Tracey-Warner School of Fashion Design 
665 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19123 



16. Barton's School of Aviation Tech. 
Box 715 
Latrobe Tower 
Latrobe, PA 15650 

7. Creensburg institute of Technology 
302 West Otterman Street 
Creensburg, PA 15601 



York County 

118. Htilf Carpet Crafts 
1868 Carlisle Poad 
York, PA 17^04 

119. T^jompson School of Business 

& Technology 
1253 West Market Street 
York, PA 17^04 

120. York Academy of Arts 

625 £ast Pliiladelphla Street 
York, PA 17403 

121. York Technical Institute, inc. 
650 South Richland Avenue 
Vork, PA 17403 



Potter County 

113. Breeden School of Melding ; 
Central Avenue 

Genesee, PA 15923 

Washington County 

114. Washington Institute of Technology, Inc, 
110 South Main Street 

Washington, PA 15301 



Westmoreland Countv 

115. Art Institute of New Kensington 
401 Ninth Street 
New Kensington, PA 15068 



I'RIVATi: JUNIOR COLLKCKS, COMMUNITY COMEGl^S. 
AND COMMONTs'KALTII CUU'USKS OF TllK rK^iNSYUVANlA STATK UN[VKRSITV 



1. Bucks CounLy Community College 
Ncwtow;;. TA 18940 

2. Butler County Cummunlty College 
Butler» PA 16001 

3. Community College of Allugiieny County 
{♦ittsburgh, PA 15219 

Allegheny C.impus 
rittsburgh. PA 15212 

A. Boycc Campus 
Monraeville. PA 15146 

5. Soutli Campus 

West Miff]in» PA 15122 

6. Coranmnlty College of Beavor County 
Monaca, PA 15061 

7. Community College of Miiladclphia 
PhUadelphia. PA 19107 

B. Delaware CoujiLy Corantinity College 
Media, PA 19063 

9. EUen Cushing Junior College 
Bryn Mavrr» PA 190 10 

10. ilarcum Junior College 
Bryn Mnwr. 1»A 19010 

11. Harrisburg Area Community College 
llnrrlsburg, PA 17110 

12. Ki-ystone Junior College 
l.a I'lume, PA 18W0 

13. Uickawaniia Junior College 
Scranton, PA 18503 

14. I.ehigh County Community College 
SclmecksvUle, PA 18078 . 

15. Luzerne County Community College 
Wilkcs-BarrG» PA 18702 



16. Manor Juninr College 
Jenklnto-rfn» PA 1^046 

17. MoEiLgomury Comity Commtinitv CoJ Icj^o 
Blue Bell. I'A 19422 

13. Mount Aloysius Junior College 
Cresson. PA 16630 

19. Northampton County Area Community Collc^', 
Bethlehem. PA 18017 

20. Northeastern ClirlsLian Junior Collcg*? 
VlUanova, PA 19085 

21. Pierce Junior College 
Philudclphla. Vi\ 19102 

.12. Penn Hal] Junior College 
Charabersburg. PA 17201 

23. Penn Vosleyan College 
AUentown. PA 18103 

24. Penn. Junior College of Medical Arts 
Harrisburg. PA 17104 

The Pennsylvania State University 
Commonwealth Campuses 

25 . Al lentown Campus 
AUentown, PA 18031 

26 . Al toona' Campus 
Altodna. PA 16603 

27. Beaver C.impus 
Monaca, PA 15061 

28. Behrcnd Campus 
Krie. PA 16510 

29. Berks Campus 

^ • Reading. PA 19610 

30. Delaware County Campus 
Media» PA 19063 
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Private Junior CoUgrcs, Conanunlty Collcr,es, and Coronrnnwcal ih Ciimpuscs oT Tt ie 
Fcnnay 1 vnn ia S t.T to Un t vc rs L ty - con ti nued 



31. DuBois Cimpits 
DuBols, PA 15801 

32. Vnyctlc Campus 
Unlontowii, PA 15401 

33. HnzclCon Campus 
Hazel ton, PA 18201 

34. McKocsport Campus. 
HcKccsport, PA 15132 

35. Mont Alto Campus 
Mont Alto, PA t7237 

36. New Kensington Campus 
Now Kensington, PA 15068 

37. Ogontz Campus 
Abington, PA 19001 

3a. Schuylkill Campus 

Schuylkill Haven, PA 17972 

39. Shonango Valley Canpus 
Sharon, PA 16U6 

1*0. Mi Ikes-Barre Campus 

Wilkes-Bar re, PA 18708 

41. Worthington Scranton Catnpus 
Dunmore, PA J 85 12 

42. York Campus 
York, PA 17403 

43. Pincbrook Junior College 
East Stroudsburg, PA 13301 

44. Heading Area Community College 
Reading, PA 19605 

45. Robert Morris College 
Pittsburgh, PA 15108 

46. Spring Carden College 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 

47. Valley Forge Military Junior College 
Wayne, PA 19087 



48. West more land County Cammunity Col lose 
Jeanne tte, PA 15644 

49. WilliamsporC Area Conununity College 
Willlumsport, PA 17701 
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THE NEED FOR ARTICULATION OF OCCUPATIONAL 
PROGRAMS AMONG SECONDARY AND 
POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS 



Aleene Cross 
President, American Vocational Association 



Articulation, according to a dictionary, is the 
action of joining or interrelating. When joining or 
interrelating two or more levels of education, the 
programs in various types of institutions become 
interlocked, forming a continuous line and creating 
articulation. This process permits students to move 
easily from one program level or type of school to 
another. It also provides a system whereby teachers 
can cooperate more effectively in providing instruc- 
tion to meet the needs of individuals. The need for 
articulation of occupational programs among secondary 
and postsecondary schools should be self evident for 
those who are familiar with today's technological 
developments, manpower needs, and social changes. 

Our educational system has been somewhat respon- 
sive to the needs of society, but often after the fact. 
By the time the system is geared to meet a need, that 
need no longer exists. For example, following the 
launching of Russia's Sputnik, there was a push to 
train scientists and engineers. Today, when we have 
unemployed scientists and engineers, the public is 
calling for our schools to become accountable, and 
young people in school are crying for relevance. 
Articulation can contribute greatly to both account- 
ability and to relevance. 

The barriers to articulation between- secondary 
and postsecondary institutions are similar to those 
that exist between secondary schools and colleges or 
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universities, Ttiese barriers are certain aspects of 
structure of the education system, institutional 
isolation, administrative separation, and leadership 
among school personnel. 

Those who are responsible for the structuring and 
conduct of our nation's educational system must take a 
hard look at what is being done and find ways and 
means to meet the educational needs of all people in 
this latter part of the twentieth century. Evidence 
indicates that the needs of people are not at the top 
of the list of edi^cational priorities. Too often the 
subject matter Oj, institutional interest supersede the 
individual's needs. In order for an individual to 
enroll in certain subjects or institutions, he must 
often meet certain requirements. Since these barriers 
may or may not have any relationship on the indivi- 
dual's success in that subject matter area or school, 
there is a need to reexamine all requirements, prere- 
quisites, and possible obstacles which exclude people 
from the educational system at whatever level or stage 
they wish to participate. 

Institutional isolation is one of the greatest 
barriers to achieving an articulated educational pro- 
gram that will serve the needs of individuals from the 
cradle to the grave. Our educational system has been 
beset with labels, each of which carries a status 
symbol. Nursery schools, kindergartens, elementary 
schools , middle schools , secondary schools , post- 
secondary institutions, colleges and universities have 
become "pigeonholes" where people are assigned 
depending on their age and academic achievement. These 
assignments are quite often uncoordinated and unrelated. 

Another great- barrier to articulation is the 
administrative separation of institutions. The school 
administrator who is the product of higher education 
can relate to such institutions because of previous 
experience, but often he has trouble relating to the 
needs of those who wish occupational programs which do 
not follow the pattern of traditional academic higher 
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education programs or professional training requiring 
a baccalaureate or higher degree. The higher edu- 
cation community also has difficulty in relating to 
the needs of people in occupational fields which do 
rot require a baccalaureate degree. By tradition, 
higher education has been highly academic. In the 
history of education almost every attempt to change it 
has demonstrated that the academic influence has pre- 
vailed over attempts to take a more practical approach 
to education. The community college movement is 
designed to offer a comprehensive education program; 
however, many institutions are now offering the first 
two years of a baccalaureate program and aspiring to 
become a four-year, degree-granting institution. 

In other words current leadership, generally, is 
the product of an academic system that tends to per- 
petuate itself. This presents problems of structuring 
and conducting an occupational program. Educators 
who have a commitment to and knowlp.rlgp nf ocnupationa] 
education, must provide dynamic leadership in the field 
to offset the biases and lack of understanding of those 
who set policy and direct the educational system. 

Central to our educational system should be the 
student — his or her needs, aspirations, and welfare. 
Given such a mission there must be an articulated pro- 
gram from the cradle to the grave. As the student 
ascends the educational ladder, each step is dependent 
on the previous step; to have a student falter is an 
indication of an unsafe ladder. Not all ladders are 
the same, and neither do they help people get to the 
same place, nor to move from one ladder to another. 

Educational opportunities must resemble a 
smorgasbord — where people come and choose those things 
they like and need and are permitted to come back as 
many times as they v/ish. For many the educational 
menu is limited; if they want to satisfy their hunger 
they have a limited choice. This educational smorgas- 
bord can be accomplished by removing the aforemen- 
tioned barriers as well as other barriers to 
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articulation between secondary and postsecondary 
institutions. Several suggestions to help obtain 
this interrelationship are maximization of the career 
education concept, competency-based programs, modules 
of instruction, and programmed learning. Others are 
flexibility of offerings, simultaneous attendance 
at two or more institutions, elimination of unneces- 
sary prerequisites, cooperative planning, and joint 
evaluation. 

The concept of career education is a promising 
educational movement that, if implemented, will 
maximize the articulation between educational 
institutions. Through revision of the school 
curriculum, career education makes children aware, 
at an early age, of what people do to earn a living. 
It provides experiences for children attending middle 
school to find out their interests and aptitwdes by 
exploring different kinds of work. It also prepares 
secondary and postsecondary youths for job entry and 
permits adults to return to school at any point in 
their work life for upgrading and retraining. Career 
education holds great promise for the future, but like 
other educational movements of the past, it is beset 
with antagonists who are afraid that it will affect 
their jobs. Some are using career education as a 
substitute for occupational education and downgrading 
the importance of job preparation. Educators who are 
concerned with articulation should optimistically view 
it as an excellent means of developing an effective 
continuum of occupational education. 

Competency-based programs at both secondary and 
postsecondary levels can provide an excellent means 
of articulation because they include pre- and post- 
assessment based on clearly stated behavioral 
objectives for each competency. This can prevent 
duplication of learning for otudents who have had 
training for an occupation at the secondary level 
before enrolling at a postsecondary institution. It 
can provide evaluation of skills gained in work 
experience and it can also accommodate those students 
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who spin in and out of occupational programs. A chief 
means of competency-based programs is modules of 
instruction rather than prescribed programs. These 
modules often include programmed instruction because 
both are based on the concept of a student moving at 
his own rate. For example, one student preparing to 
be a child care worker may proceed through a modul.^ 
dealing with art activities at the secondary level, 
while her fellow student may proceed through the 
same module at the postsecondary level. When the 
first student indicates that she has the skills and 
knowledge outlined in the behavioral objectives for 
the first module, she can go on to the next one. 
Articulation between secondary and postsecondary 
levels is enhanced when personnel from both institu- 
tions in the same community develop the instructional 
packets together or mutually accept materials 
developed elsewhere and use them to eliminate dupli- 
cation in developing student competencies. 

Such elimination means flexibility. Flexibility 
enables a student-employee to move in and out of a 
career cycle by permitting him to gain needed skills. 
This flexibility could be provided by cooperative 
planning of offerings by personnel from both institu- 
tions involved. Both modules and programmed instruc- 
tion could contribute to flexibility. For example, 
the aforementioned student, enrolled in a program to 
prepare child care workers, could eliminate certain 
learning experiences in a module if she has already 
obtained the prescribed skill and knowledge. 

Another more or less obvious means of articulation 
is an opportunity to study at both a secondary and 
postsecondary institution simultaneously. Throughout 
the country, students are obtaining instruction in 
"academic" areas in secondary schools and preparing 
for occupations in postsecondary institutions. The 
same kind of opportunity — to enroll in two different 
courses or modules in a given occupational preparation 
sequence — would provide additional articulation 
between secondary and postsecondary institutions. It 
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would also be invaluable to students, who are pre- 
paring for an occupation, to be pennitted to enroll 
simultaneously in two schools for different parts of 
the program. In order for articulation to be maxi- 
mized, any two schools in a given community would 
need to plan the modules to be available in each 
institution together. If not, efforts would be 
duplicated and students would be frustrated. 



Prerequisites are another definite barrier to 
articulation between secondary and postsecondary 
schools, just as they are a barrier to many students 
obtaining the instruction necessary for entrance or 
advancement in a given occupation. Educators have 
traditionally identified prerequisite knowledge and 
skills in terms of courses. If a high degree of 
articulation is to exist, prerequisites must be care- 
fully analyzed and eliminated wherever possible. The 
emerging four-quarter system is forcing educators to 
recognize that the various parts can fit into a whole 
in various ways. A kaleidoscope can be usee' to 
illustrate this theory, since all the parts are pre- 
sent but a different pattern forms each time the 
kaleidoscope is turned. The essential idea is to have 
all parts present when the whole is complete. It is 
possible to move as easily from the practical to the 
teclmical as from the comprehension of background 
knowledge to skill application . Postsecondary insti- 
tutions have already realized that a high school 
diploma is not always a necessary prerequisite to 
enrollment in all programs. 

Cooperative planning and joint evaluation of 
programs are excellent means of articulation. Joint 
advisory boards should result in cooperative planning. 
Resource persons can assist both secondary and post- 
secondary personnel in initiating a continuous evalu- 
ation System. Joint activities provide a means of 
communication that can only serve to increase 
articulation. 
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The challenge of articulation between secondary 
and postsecondary schools belongs to occupational 
education. Tlie way to begin is to invite personnel 
from both institutions to outline a plan of cooper- 
ative activities. Administrators and instructors 
from both institutions must respect the capability 
and accomplishments of each other. There must be 
mutual acceptance of the :;orth of the programs being 
offered in each institution and recognization of the 
expertise of their graduates since articulation 
bet\>7een secondary and postsecondary institutions is 
essential if occupational education is to meet the 
needr> of individuals and the demands of the world of 
work. 
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PROGRAM AND CURRICULUM ARTICULATION: 
SECONDARY AND POSTSECONDARY 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 

Robert Jacoby 
Senior Program Specialist, Trade and Industrial 
Education, Bureau of Vocational, Technical 
and Continuing Education,. 
Department of Education 



The subject of this conference is very appropriate 
and enduring. In May 1970, this group discussed the 
subject of this conference briefly; this year we have 
two days to discuss clearly, distinctly, and Systemat- 
ically, joining together to coordinate secondary and 
postsecondary programs of occupational education. Such 
discussion proceeds from the fact that leaders in 
secondary and postsecondary programs have gone their 
own separate ways in believing that the total job could 
be accomplished by separate programs at each institu- 
tion. 



Need for Articulation and Coordination in 
Technical Education 

The need for articulation and coordination of 
secondary and postsecondary occupational education is 
self-evident; articulation among the various leaders 
in institutions providing occupational education is 
also needed. But beyond this is the need to provide 
articulation among the occupational instruction areas 
and between ^the skill development and academic areas 
of instruction. 

The recent passage of the Educational Amendments 
of 1972, Title X — Community Colleges and Occupational 
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Education, is evidence of Congressional recognition for 
attention to the coordinated development and continued 
growth of postsecondary and adult vocational-technical 
education programs. In this legislation, emphasis is 
directed to a number of key elements relating to coor- 
dination and integratJ.on of secondary and postsecondary 
vocational education. Coordination of all programs 
involved in vocational education is emphasized. Assess- 
ment of capabilities and effective utilization of 
facilities is another key point. There is also emphasis 
on planning requirements as they relate to training 
needs, establishment and conduct of programs, and 
facility utilization and design. 

It seems strange that at this time federal legis- 
lation is needed to provide grants for study and 
research on how to resolve differences and how to 
articulate and coordinate efforts more effectively. It 
is distressing that federal legislation is needed to 
provide planning grants for "the development of an 
administrative procedure which provides reasonable 
promise of resolving differences between vocational 
educators, community and junior college educators, 
college and university educatox-s, elementary and 
secondary educators^ and other interested groups with 
respect to the administration of the program." 

In the 70's, as in the last decade, the fastest 
growing occupations are in the professional and techni- 
cal fields, and these continue to be the occupations 
requiring the most educational preparation. Technician 
job opportunities are the greatest demand field below 
the college degree level. It is predicted that 25 per- 
cent of job opportunities in 1980 will be in the 
technician category. The need for cooperative effort 
is evident; the job ahead is tremendous and we must 
proceed with the training program as a team. 



Fallacies in Development of Technical Education 

Several fallacies stand as artificial roadblocks in 
the coordinated development of technical education. 
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First, we try too hard to categorize technical 
education into secondary or postsecondary programs and 
attach technical education to a particular type of 
institution, t^lhile it is possible to label certain 
technical education curricula as strictly secondary, 
strictly postsecondary, or secondary in origin but 
postsecondary in completion, we still need to recog- 
nize and emphasize the development of technical 
education as a continuum from high school through 
college in the total program of vocational-technical 
education. The foods trades and the printing trades 
provide good examples of skill development in compre- 
hensive high school and area vocational-technical 
school prograiTis; the management curriculum is a good 
example of development provided in community colleges 
and in advanced four-year collegiate programs . 

Second, although technical education and post- 
secondary vocational-technical education are not 
synonomous, many vocational educators automatically 
infer and conclude that postsecondary occupational 
education is always technical. 

Third, many educators, particularly on the local 
level, have conceived of technical education as an 
upgraded level of the skilled occupations curriculum — 
something "better" than mere vocational level 
instruction. But technical education is not trade 
training* 

Developing Technical Education 

There are several ways to develop technical 
education: 

1. The state staff should exercise direct and positive 
leadership in guiding local administrators. There 
must be greater communication between the staff 
of the Bureau of Vocational Education and institu- 
tions of higher education i*n order to develop many 
of the following suggestions which will assist in 
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the expansion, development, and improvement of 
technical education, as well as articulation of 
programs. For exaiut)le, the Vocational Bureau has 
expertise which should be used in joint planning 
of educational programs and facilities in community 
colleges . 

2. State and local policies for promoting and oper- 
ating programs and developing standards and 
guidelines for the establishment and operation of 
vocational postsecondary and adult vocational- 
technical schools in Pennsylvania must be clear. 

3. Technical education should be included in the 
career education concept. 

4. There is a technology aspect in most occupations 
but there are f^'w truv^. technology programs on the 
secondary level. Therefore, the place, role, and 
program of technical education in the secondary 
school needs to be reviewed. Programs for community 
colleges might be similarly reviewed. 

5. Ways to expand postsecondary programs of voca- 
tional-technical education in all types of 
institutions must be explored. Passage of House 
Bill 1108, authorizing area vocational-technical 
schools to provide postsecondary vocational- 
technical education, would be a great boost in 
this direct! m. 

6. Some type of accreditation of technical programs 
should be considered in order to improve the 
quality of programs and give proper recognition 
to graduates of postsecondary programs. 

7. Competencies required of students in secondary and 
postsecondary programs should be established as 
the basis for developing curriculum and instruc- 
tion. 

8. Curriculum development and research needs in tech- 
nical education should be analyzed. 
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9. The necessity for mandated state certification ov 
standards for postsecondary technical education 
teachers as a means of improving the quality of 
the teaching-learning situation in postsecondary 
technical programs should be studied. Perhaps 
one of the evidences of need for better instruc- 
tion is the small number of technical graduates 
of community college programs as compared to the 
numbers enrolled in occupational education 
curriculums and transfer programs. 

10. Innovative methods of teaching should be explored. 
This area of education has been handicapped by a 
lack of good instructional materials. The text- 
books and workbooks available in many specialized 
technical fields are either too theoretical or 
too simple. New learning systems, using 
laboratory-oriented instructional materials which 
combine laboratory and theory instruction, to 
teach technical principles through laboratory 
application are needed. 

Suggested Ways of Articxilation and Coordination 
of Secondary and Postsecondary Vocational-" 
Technical Education Programs 

Articulation and coordination of secondary and 
postsecondary programs cannot be legislated or forced 
upon institutions. Rather, there must be mutual 
respect and understanding of each institution's pur- 
poses and programs. The major element in coordinating 
postsecondary with high school level education is 
communicating to each of these two levels. If 
achieved, such communication will be mutual under- 
standing of the interrelatedness and interdependence 
of each program upon- the other. Therefore, as the 
word articulate infers, problems, programs , and plans 
for developing a continuum in vocational-technical 
education must be clearly and systematically enunciated 
and formulated. 
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Specific ways of articulating and coordinating 
secondary and postsecondary vocational-technical 
education programs are: 



1. Work accomplished at the high school level should 
.be accepted for its actual value at the ^.postsecon- 
dary level. There can be no valid reason for an 
institution to make a student repeat a course whose 

.competencies he has mastered, 

2. Forecasting job availability, establishing train- 
ing requirements, and planning educational pro- 
grams must be done more effectively. Adequate 
program planning before initiating a curriculum 
at the secondary or postsecondary levels involves 
in-depth study and analysis which should be 
accomplished in joint efforts, 

3. Similar programs offered at different schools or 
instituti'.ons should use joint advisory committees, 

4. Early admittance of students into the postsecondary 
occupational education programs should be as valid 
for students with immediate occupational objec- 
tives as early admittance for superior academic 
students who are ready for college level work, 

5. School superintendents, community c allege presi- 
dents, area vocational-technical school directors 
of vocational education and all occupational 
education instructional personnel should jointly 
evaluate their programs of occupational education 
in light of the recommendations and findings of 
the National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education. 

6. Postsecondary guidance personnel should work 
closely and continuously with high school 
counselors to provide adequate occupational 
information, materials , and services . Occupa- 
tional guidance is the most important function of 
a postsecondary institution and generally cannot 
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be effective wiuhout close and constant contacts 
with counselors and guidance personnel in the 
secondary schools . 



Occupational educators should consider training 
programs for some students who do not require the 
use of institutional buildings or facilities. A 
carefully prepared cooperative work program may 
enable some students to meet with success, success 
denied them in the traditional institutional 
environment. Programs of this nature require 
extensive planning and close supervision. 



8. Teacher education departments of universities 
need to plan, wita the cooperation of local 
vocational directors, deans of occupational 
education, and occupational program teachers, a 
more realistic program for instructional improve- 
ment and teaching effectiveness. 



Conclusion 

There is a need to analyze strengths and weaknesses 
of programs and curriculums and to recognize that no 
one institution can be all things to all people. 
Educators should learn to recognize the characteristics 
which make a program technical and/or postsecondary . 
There should be a continuum of vocational education 
available to all citizens. To do this, there must be 
understanding, communication, and cooperation at all 
levels . 
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AN ARTICULATION MODEL FOR PENNSYLVANIA 



James Murphy 
Chief, Division o£ Two-Year Prograins, 
Bureau o£ Acadeinic Services , 
Pennsylvania Department 
o£ Education 



During the seven-year period from 1964 to 1971, 
the number of community college students transferring 
to upper division study in Pennsylvania increased from 
18 to 5,432. It is not difficult to anticipate a 
future in which more than two-fifths of the students 
enrolled in the upper divisions of the state colleges 
and universities could have a community college ori- 
gin. This changing student mix in the upper division 
level has intensified and will intensify problems of 
articulation that remain, to date, unsolved. Articu- 
lation agreements do exist on an individual basis 
between some schools in Pennsylvania. However, no 
general agreements have been reached, and often the 
student finds that he or she must negotiate indepen- 
dently with a public college or university for 
admission after completing the first two years at 
publicly supported community colleges. 

Many of the problems of articulation are rooted 
in mistrust and misinformation about the transfer 
student as well as the community college from which 
he emerges. In an effort to reduce this mistrust and 
misinformation, therefore, I propose a model aimed 
toward a Commonwealth program of articulation that 
would enable students from community colleges to 
transfer (without credit loss and without experiencing 
bureaucratic hassling) to either the state college or 
state-related universities. 
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In developing this model, several state operations 
of articulation and transfer have been reviewed. Wliile 
individual states are unique in their institutional 
arrangements, common problems do exist in states with 
a developed community college program. Much of the 
material presented here has also been developed from 
experience in working continuously on articulation and 
transfer during the last five years. 

The provisions of this model for articulation 
will provide the following: 

1. Each public institution of higher education 
in Pennsylvania, i.e., each state college or 
university and each community college, is 
encouraged to foster and promulgate a "core" 
program of general education for students 
working toward a baccalaureate degree. This 
core should involve not fewer than 36 
semester hours of academic credit, broken 
down as follows: 

9 hours - Social Sciences 

9 hours - Humanities 

6 hours - Math 

9 hours - Communicative Arts 

3 hours - Electives 

Tlie basic assumption of this model is that 
all state-related institutions of higher 
education in Pennsylvania will accept this 
core. 

Tlie institutions are encouraged to exchange 
ideas in the development and improvement of 
programs of general education. The exper- 
ience already gained in the established state 
colleges and universities and community 
colleges will be of value. While the insti- 
tutions are to work cooperatively in the 
development and improvement of general 
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education programs, each institution has the 
continuing responsibility for determining the 
character of its own program. 

After a state college or university in Penn- 
sylvania has developed and published its 
program of general education, the integrity 
of the program will be recognized by the 
other public institutions in Pennsylvania. 
Once a student has been certified by such an 
institution as having satisfactorily com- 
pleted its prescribed general education pro- 
gram, no other public institution of higher 
education in Pennsylvania to which he may be 
qualified to transfer will require any 
further lower division general education 
courses in his program. 

Any agreement between the coiraiiunity colleges 
and the state-related four-year colleges 
requires mutual acceptance of the nature and 
purpose of the Associate in Arts degree. 
This degree is to be the primary basis for 
admission of transfer students to upper 
division study in a state college or univer- 
sity and should be awarded upon: 

a. Completion of 60. semester hours of 
academic work (including the basic core 
of 36 semester hours mentioned above), 
exclusive of remedial and physical 
education courses . 

b. Achievement of a grade point average of 
not less than 2.0 in all courses taken 
at the community college awarding the 
degree , provided that only the final 
grade received in courses repeated by 
the student shall be used in computing 
this average.. The grade of "D" will be 
accepted for transfer (provided the 
overall grade point average does not drop 
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below the ; escribed 2.0 level) and will 
count towa the baccalaureate degree in 
the same way as "D" grades obtained by 
native students in the lovjer division of 
state colleges and universities, i.e. , 
credits in courses transferred with "D" 
grades will count toward the credits 
required for the baccalaureate degree; 
however, the department or college of 
the institution offering the major 
decides whether courses with "D" grades 
in the major may satisfy requirements in 
the major field. 

In other words, the model proposes that 
if a student has completed his f.irst two 
years in a community college with an 
average of 2.0 or better, he should be 
eligible for transfer to any four-year 
state-related institution in Pennsyl- 
vania, subject only to the limitations 
mentioned in item 5, 

3. The baccalaureate degree in all state 
colleges and universities should be awarded 
in recognition of lower d'.vision (freshman- 
sophomore) work combined ./ith upper division 
(junior-senior) work. The general education, 
requirement of the baccalaureate degree 
should be the sole responsibility of the 
institution which tha student attends during 
his first and second year. If, for any 
reason, a student has not completed an 
approved general education program in a 
community college prior to his transfer to a 
state-related four-year institution, the 
general education requirement should become 
the responsibility of the institution to 
which he transfers, 

4. Lower division programs enrolling freshmen 
and sophomores may offer introductory courses 
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which permit the student to explore the 
principal professional specializations that 
can be pursued at the baccalaureate level. 
These introductory courses should be adequate 
in content to be fully counted toward the 
baccalaureate degree for students continuing 
in such a professional field of specializa- 
tion. However, the determination of the 
major course requirements for a baccalaureate 
degree, including courses in the major taken 
in the lower division, should be the respon- 
sibility of the state college or university 
awarding the degree. 

5. Students receiving the Associate in Arts 
degree will be admitted to junior standing 
within the system of state colleges and 
-universities. The specific institution that 
accepts the student will be determined by the 
preference of the student, by the program of 
major concentration, and by space available 
within the specific institution. If, because 
of space or fiscal limitations, any institu- 
tion must select from among qualified 
community college grad;!iates , its criteria for 
selection should be reported to the coordin- 
ating committee described in item 11. 

6, Other associate degrees and certificates may 
be awarded by a community college for pro- 
grams which have requirements different from 
the Associate in Arts, or a primary objective 
other than transfer. Acceptance of course 
credits for transfers from such degree or 
certificate programs will be evaluated by the 
senior level institution on the basis of 
applicability of the courses to the baccal- 
aureate degree program in the major field of 
the student. Each state college and univer- 
sity is encouraged to develop admission 
policies that will consider all factors indi- 
cating the possibility of success in its 
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upper division for transf'^r students who 
have not earned the Associate in Arts degree. 

7. Each state college or university department 
should list and update the rev;aireinents for 
each program leading to the baccalaureate 
degree and shall publicize these require- 
ments for use by all other institutions in 
the state. 

8. Each state college and university should 
include in its official catalog of under- 
graduate courses a section stating all lower 
division prerequisite requirements for each 
upper division specialization or major pro- 
gram. The sectioas of the catalog may also 
list additional recommended courses but there 
should be no ambiguity between statement of 
requirements for all students for admission 
to upper division work; and prerequisites and 
other requirements for admission to an insti- 
tution or program should be set forth with 
precision and clarity. The catalog in effect 
at the time of the student's initial enroll- 
ment in a community college should govern 
lower division prerf^.quisites , provided that 
he has had continuous full^-time enrollment as 
defined in the college or university catalog. 

9. Each institution should keep a complete 
academic record for each student. The coor- 
dinating committee (item 11) should develop 
a standard form for recording the academic 
performance and credits of students. Each 
transcript should include -".11 academic work 
for which a student is enrolled during each 
term; the status in each course at the end 
of each term such as superior, average, in- 
complete, or unsatisfactory; all grades and 
credits awarded; and a statement explaining 
the grading policy of the institution. 
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10. Experimental prograins in all institutions 
should be encouraged. A community college 
and a state college or university wishing to 
engage in a joint specific experimental pro- 
gram which varies from the 'existing transfer 
policy can report such a program to the coor- 
dinating committee (item 11) prior to imple- 
mentation and should keep the committee 
informed of the progress and outcome of such 
experimentation. Proposed experimental pro- 
grams which would have statewide implications 
or would affect transfer to more than one 
institution should have approval of the coor- 
dinating committee prior to implementation • 
All experimental programs should be reported 
in writing to the coordinating committee 
including the purpose, design, the partici- 
pants, the duration, and the results of the 
experiment. 

11. In order that agreements can remain effective, 
this model includes a "Commonwealth Coordin- 
ating Committee on Articulation." Conceiv- 
ably, this committee could be a function of 
the State Board of Education. It would then 
be in a position to review and evaluate cur- 
rent articulation policies and coordinate 
these with the Master Plan for Higher 
Education in Pennsylvania^ 1971^ as well as 
with future master plans. 

An alternative would be to have this committee 
appointed by the Secretary of Education. If 
this course is pursued , the Secretary should 
appoint those individuals from the Department 
of Education who could bring to this commit- 
tee experience and knowledge relevant to the 
question of articulation. The majority of 
the committee, however, should be composed of 
students and faculty from community and state 
colleges. 
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Regardless of the manner in which the commit- 
tee is developed, in order for this plan to 
be effective, the committee should have con- 
tinuous responsibility for community college 
state college, and university relationships 
on questions of articulation. 

Once the committee is organized, it should: 

a. Authorize professional committees or task 
forces consisting of representatives from 
both levels of higher education to facil- 
itate articulation in subject areas, 

b. Conduct a continuing review of the pro- 
visions of this agreement • 

c. Review individual cases or appeals from 
students who have encountered difficul- 
ties in transferring from a community 
college to a state college or university. 
(Decisions reached by the coordinating 
committee will be advisory to the insti- 
tutions concerned, ) 

d. Make recommendations for the resolution 
of indivir'.ual issues and form policy or 
procedural changes which would improve 
community college, state college, and 
university articulation statewide, 

e. Establish the priority to be given to 
cooperative research between individual 
institutions . Such cooperative research 
should be encouraged and should be con- 
ducted in areas such as admissions, 
grading practices, curriculum design, 
and follow-up of transfer students. 
Statewide follow-up studies should be 
conducted, and results of these studies 
should be made availa,ble to all 
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institutions at both levels for use in 
evaluating current policies, programs, 
and procedures, 

f. Review and approve experimental programs 
as provided in item 10 of this agree- 
men t • 

g. Develop procedures to improve community 
collegesState college, and university 
articulation by exploring fully specific 
issues such as academic record form, 
general education requirements, unit of 
credits, course numbering systems, 
calendars, and credit by examination, 

h. Review procedures for non-traditional 
programs. 

:L. Define occupational/vocational education. 



Conclusion 

Wliile the purpose of this model is directed 
toward a CoTumonwealth program of articulation, it is 
obvious that the private two-year and four-year 
colleges have been excluded from this model. However, 
th^se institutions form a vital link in the program 
of higher education in the Commonwealth and any agree- 
ment on articulation which is reached by the public 
two-year i id four-year colleges should contain some 
provision allowing the private institutions to parti- 
cipate if they so elect. 
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ARTICULATION IN OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
AT THE POSTSECONDARY LEVEL 



Arden Pratt, Dean 
Vocational Technical Institute 
Southern Illinois University 

The system of totally articulated education allows 
a student to enter at the kindergarten level and even- 
tually receive the doctorate degree if he or she is 
willing and knowledgeable enough to follow all of the 
rules of registration, curriculum requirements, atten- 
dance, and maintenance of grade levels. This educa- 
tional track, commonly labeled "academic^* is well 
traveled and the guideposts and directions are clear 
for the student. Due to the fact that increasing 
numbers of students are not choosing to follow this, 
the "normal" collegiate academic orientation is finally 
being recognized with concern by traditional educa- 
tors at all levels. 

Occupational educators have been characterized 
in the past as maintaining a separation or an iso- 
lation from other elements of education. Recently, 
however, many of them have begun to implement new 
delivery systems, new curriculum ideas, and new 
approaches to learning to better serve the students 
enrolled in occupational education. The goal of these 
changes and innovations is articulation of occupa- 
tional education with other areas of education to 
move it into the educational "mainstream. " 

Articu].ation is recognition of the student as the 
focal point of learning. It is recognition that the 
student's needs and objectives not the proi?"-am or the 
institution, the equipment, faculty members or other 
vested interests are of prime Importance. 
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Articulation, according to Handbook VI, Standard 
Terminology for Curriauliuns and Instruction in Local 
and State School Systems^ is: 

The manner in which the classroom 
instruction, curricular activities and 
instructional services of the school system 
are interrelated and interdependent, the aim 
being to facilitate the continuous and 
efficient education program of the pupils, 
to interrelate various areas of the curriculum, 
and/or to interrelate the school's instruc-^ 
tional program with the program of out-of-school 
educational institutions. 

It is apparent that within the above description 
or definition, the educational elements which can be 
considered in a discussion of articulation is quite 
inclusive. In addition to the more usual consider- 
ations of "vertical articulation" (i.e., from one 
levej of educational institution or program to the 
next) and "lateral articulation" (i.e., combination 
of various types of subjects) , many other types of 
interrelations are important if occupational education 
is to render the maximum service and benefit to the 
student. 

One of .the most pressing needs is for institutions 
offering the same level of education to plan and work 
together. Institutions offering pos tsecondary occu- 
pational programs have oftea become competitive and 
duplicative in their program offerings. Usually^ the 
results have been higher program costs, weaker pro- 
grams and much individually duplicated effort in 
curriculum development and preparation of instructional 
materials. Too often the community colleges, tech- 
nical institutes, area vocational schools, proprietary 
schools and units of four-year colleges and universi- 
ties have gone their separate ways sometimes ignoring, 
sometimes opposing, the efforts of the other institu- 
tions. Some of this behavior may be attributed to 
desire for power, but probably the principal motive is 



the educators' sincere belief in the quality of their 
program. Because of this belief, a basic change in 
attitude is required to accept articulation. Educa- 
tors must recognize that not all skills and knowledge 
must be acquired within a single program or institu- 
tion. 

In the past few years, articulation of post- 
secondary occupational education has either been 
implemented or planned in a number of states. In the 
Master Plan for Higher Education — Phase III^ completed 
in 1971, the Illinois Board of Higher Education recom- 
mended the implementation of a Collegiate Common 
Market to fully utilize the existing and developing 
resources, to broaden and maximize educational oppor- 
tunities, and reduce duplication. The Board has given 
high priority to those programs that reflect efforts 
toward interins titutional cooperation. It sponsored 
legislation which approved and earmarked $350,000 in 
1972-1973 to fund specific efforts in this direction. 
Occupational education within the community colleges. 
Southern Illinois University, and proprietary schools 
were included in those eligible for support 

Tyi:>es of Postsecondaiy Articulation 

Illinois, of course, has not been the first to 
encourage and sponsor articulation among postsecondary 
educational institutions, either through state or 
regional master planning or through efforts of indivi- 
dual institutions. The important types of post- 
secondary articulation which are usually implemented 
can be generally divided into four categories: 

(1) Conventional ogram articulation 

(2) Administrative articulation 

(3) Interdependent articulation 

(4) Intrains titutional articulation 

These four categories are, of course ,* i:iot mutually 
exclusive and elements of two or more of them may be 
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identified in most formalized articulation processes. 
All of these categories can pertain to articulation of 
occupational education. 

I. Conventional Program Articulation. The 
acceptance of credit granted at one institution by 
another is an informal articulation based on convene 
tional programs. This is the most usual and most 
traditional pattern of articulation, ITie term "trans- 
fer" and all it implies for the student and credit 
institutionally earned is conceptually contained in 
this category of articulation. If the student has 
satisfactorily completed a year in a private liberal 
arts college or a year in a community college in a 
program labeled transfer or baccalaureate-oriented, 
he or she will encounter little trouble or loss of 
credit in moving to another postsecondary institution, 
large or small, for the sophomore year* Some institu- 
tions require the student to have completed two years 
before blanket transfer will be granted, but the 
number of these is decreasing. In some institutions 
the transfer credit will be given on an individual 
course basis; in others, an equivalent number of hours 
will be. grar.ted the student. Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity at Carbondale, for example, will accept an 
associate degree in a baccalaureate oriented program 
for two. full years of credit and assumes that the 
present general studies requirement of 67 quarter 
hours is completed in addition to major, minor, or 
elective credits. Credit in English Composition III 
is generally accepted for Writt:m Communications, 
Freshman Composition and other specific freshman 
introductory writing classes . Almost »iaiversally , 6 
credit hours in College Chemistry 101 is accepted as 
the equivalent of 6 credit hours of General Chemistry, 
Basic Chemistry or freshman chemistry. In too many 
cases, however, 8 credit hours of Circuit Analysis is 
not accepted by an elect *onics technology program in 
a transfer situation. Objections raised by the second 
institution include the textbook, the teacher, the 
equipment, the college, the program, the admission 
policies, even the administration. This is clearly a 
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problem area in articulation of occupational educa- 
tion. It is of particular concern in the highly 
structured curricula often found in technical educa- 
tion. This inflexible type of curricultiin and atten- 
dant lack of recognition of equivalence of educational 
experiences tends to rebuff a student who has not gone 
through the built in chain of prerequisites. 

In the past few years there has been some soften- 
ing of this structured curriculum approach. Changes 
exhibited by some portions of occupational education 
include increased use of media, recognition of need 
fo individualize learning experiences, efforts to more 
clearly define what the curriculum attempts to do for 
the student, and recognition of student's needs for 
options and flexibility. Accompanying these changes 
is an increasing recognition that education programs 
in other institutions and other occupational programs 
in the same institution have validity. Fewer are the 
instances in which a student, having successfully 
completed one year of an occupational program, is told 
by another institution that the first year, except for 
two or three general studies courses , will have to b.e 
repeated because its program is completely different. 
In addition to the informal articulation discussed 
above, formal patterns of articulation based on con- 
ventional programs are being implemented in increasing 
numbers. The methods vary, but generally follow a few 
simple modes. 

A college or university may formally agree to 
accept the credit from one or more specific courses 
from another college. This acceptance of credit will 
normally be based on agreements reached in discussions 
between the colleges and will generally designate the 
courses acceptable. These agreements may be based on 
the course objectives, textbooks, course outlines or 
detailed study guides. In some cases, the course will 
be essentially the same in the two institutions. 

One postsecondary institution may offer a certi- 
ficate level program of a specified duration while a 
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second college will agree to accept most or all of 
this credit toward its associate degree requirements 
in specified programs. In other cases an add-on type 
of program requires the completion of the first year 
at one college before the second college will accept 
the credit. This is often characterized as a "one- 
plus-one" program. In Dallas Community College 
District, as an example of articulation within a 
multi-campus community district, two or more of the 
community college campuses may offer the first-year 
courses of a two-yer.r program while the second year 
is offered in only one institution. In New York 
State, first-year courses are offered in some of the 
smaller community colleges while the second-year 
courses of an associate degree program are offered in 
one of the agricultural and technical colleges. 
Approval has been granted for Southeastern Illinois 
College to offer a certificate program in Law Enforce- 
ment, The credits received in that program are guar- 
anteed fully transferrable to the associate degree 
program offered by the Vocational-Technical Institute 
of the Southern Illinois University at Carbondale, 

In some instances, the first-year courses are 
common among the institutions involved. Obvious 
problems can and do occur at the second--year institu- 
tion in the latter case. Some educational elements 
considered to be essential by the faculty and advisory 
committee may have been omitted. Some elements 
normally included, in second-year courses will have 
already been learned. However, accommodation of the 
program to the student can be made if the faculty and 
administration is so motivated and makes the necessary 
efforts to individualize the learning experiences, 

2. Administrative Articulation. Increasingly, 
colleges are initiating mutual planning and arrange- 
ments to broaden their program offerings. These 
efforts can be termed administrative articulation. 
The arrangements may be as simple as one institution 
contracting with another to deliver a course to one 
or more students or as complex as an interchange of 
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total programs among several institutions. It may 
take the form of an occupational survey or joint 
curriculum development among a group of institutions. 

A multi-campus community college district may be 
considered a legally constituted administrative artic- 
ulation unit. Miami-Dade Junior College, the 
community colleges of the City University of New York, 
Los Angeles Community College District, and many others 
are examples of such units. A larger system such as 
the community colleges of Virginia represents another 
such legal unit. In that system a program which has 
been determined to be low need or low incidence is 
assigned to a specific college in the state. Any 
student in the state is then eligible to attend that 
program as if he or she were a member of that 
college ' s district . 

A grant of funds made under the 1968 amendments 
to the Vocational Education Act was used in 1969 to 
form a consortium of colleges in the San Joaquin 
Vall'y of California. Tlie goal of the consortium was 
to increase the accessibility of a variety of occupa- 
tional education programs for students in community 
college districts located in the valley. A student 
wishing to enroll in a program unavailable in his 
district college could attend the desired program if 
offered in any consortium college at no out-of- 
district fee and with additional financial assistance 
for living expenses. 

Waubonsee Community College and Elgin Community 
College in Illinois have contracted for free exchange 
of students between the two colleges in certain pro- 
grams not offered at the .other institution. This 
carries administrative articulation one step further 
than the state system which sets up a charge-back 
system between colleges when a student does not have 
a desired program offered at his home college. In 
New York, the community college act guaranteed admin- 
istrative articulation of this type by setting up a 
charge-l ack system allowing a student to attend the 
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community college of his choice anywhere in the state 
with no additional cost. 

'^Contracting" is a generally different system of 
administrative art..culation. If, for example, a 
college finds it is desirable to offer cosmetology 
courses without building a st^ff or equipping labor- 
atories, it may contract with a private agency to 
deliver the skills classes. One institution may 
contract with another college, or even with a high 
school under certain conditions,^ to teach a specific 
class or group of classes. The college may contract 
for the use of laboratories, or other facilities, 
faculty time, or specific equipment from another 
institution , hospital , or industry . The implemen- 
tation of the contracting procedure is usually initia- 
ted by the student" registering at his home institution. 
This institution ixsually completes the necessary 
arrangements with the external institution for the 
student. Funds are usually exchanged only between the 
institutions. Most recommend that credit- for the 
course be given by the home college. 

Common registration or cross registration is 
probably the newest of the administrative articulation 
methods , Under this procedure it is usual that the 
student registers at either of two institutions 
involved. Through exchange of information by the 
registrars, the student is simultaneously registered 
with the cooperating institution, A course taken at 
either college is considered to be credit earned at 
each college. These arrangements are quite limited 
at the present time; however, there is a probability 
of expansion of this procedure, particularly between 
colleges located geographically near one another and 
whose programs complement one another. 

3. Interdependent Articulation. Newer types of 
articulation, illustrated by programs operated 
through consortia may be characterized as interdepen- 
dent articulation. This approach to occupat ional 
education fosters joint planning, joint use of 
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facilities and makes it possible to offer much broader 
programs to students. 

Examples of this type of articulation are 
relatively few and only a few theoretical models have 
been formulated. An excellent illustration of this 
type of articulation is a coordinated program at the 
secondary level in its first year of operation in 
Arkansas. Four high schools in rural western Arkansas 
have formed a consortium they call the "Round Robin." 
The consortium has purchased four sixty-foot trailers 
each equipped as a differ-^int occupational laboratory. 
Coordinated by an area vocational school in the 
region, one of the trailers is placed at each school 
for one semester; then they are moved. The teacher 
moves with the laboratory. At the end of a two-year 
period each school has had four well-equipped occupa- 
tional laboratories available to their junior and 
senior students for one semester each. 

A projected plan for a associate degree nursing 
prograip. illustrates cooperccive or interdependent 
management of occupational education on the post- 
secondary level. Four community colleges, John A. 
Logan College, Rend Lake College, Southeastern Illi- 
nois College, and Shawnee College, and the Vocational- 
Technical Institute of Southern Illinois University at 
Carbondale are planning to offer an associate degree 
nursing program as a portion of a career ladder for' 
graduates of the Licensed Practical Nursing programs 
presently offered at each of the four _cojDinunity 
colleges. The plan is for the program to be tjperated 
by the consortium with course offerings and clinical 
activities to be scheduled as close to the student's 
home college as possible. Courses, laboratories, and 
faculty will be moved as necessary to minimize student 
movement and program costs. In this manner four 
community colleges in a sparsely populated area will 
be able to offer a much ^desired and needed program to 
their students. 

4. Intrainstitution'al Articulation* A less 
clearly defined articulation of pos tsecondary 
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occupational education, but on^. of great importance, 
is that which should take place within a university. 
Programs of an occupational nacure have existed in 
postsecondary education at least from the founding of 
the land-grant colleges. Their importance has waxed 
and waned through the years within these institutions- 
Not only are coiniriunity colleges, technical institutes, 
and proprietary institutions of various types offering 
increasing numbers of occupational programs, but now 
four -year colleges and universities are joining the 
trend. A few of these institutions have been engaged 
in this activity for a number of ye^rs; however, there 
are many newcomers to the field. 

There is g.-'.t need for closer ties between 
occupational education and the liberal arts. But this 
articulation opposes attitudes deeply rooted within 
traditionalists that anything vocational cannot really 
be education in the true sense. Due to these atti- 
tudes, introduction of such programs into an institu- 
tion steeped in traditional academic raise a number of 
questions: 

Should traditional academic departments offer 
associate degree programs along with those 
leading to the baccalaureate and graduate degrees 
or is this the responsibility of a separate unit? 

Should faculty teaching traditional programs also 
teach in occupational education programs? 

Should faculty be appointed to usual faculty 
ranks and, if so, what will be the criteria for 
appointment? 

On what criteria will promotions and raises be 
granted? 

Will the institution allow relevant occupation- 
ally-oriented general studies instead of tradi- 
tional liberal arts courses,, particularly in the 
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basic "skills areas of communications, mathematics 
and social studies? 

Will the institution continue to recognize the 
integrity of the associate degree programs as a 
viable educational exit point with legitimate 
educational objectives and not relegate it to 
being the first two years of a four-year program? 

Will credit earned by the student in technical 
level programs be considered equivalent to other 
college credit if the student wishes to continue 
work in a related baccalaureate program? 

Will adequate funding be given to occupational 
programs in view of budget restrictions and 
competition for funds from more traditional uni- 
versity programs? 

The preceding questions exemplify the problems 
generally confronting efforts to implement occupational 
education programs at or below the associate, degree 
level within a university. Resolution of such issues 
in addition to those normally attendant to occupational 
education is imperative if these programs are to exist 
as viable educational activities of the institution. 

Intrainstitutional articulation can materially 
assist in constructive resolution of these issues. 
Ways in which articulation can contribute to resolu- 
tion include: 

1. Structuring the governance of the occupa- 
tional education programs so its adminis- 
trators and faculty are able to participate 
fully and freely in university academic 
decisions . 

2* Carefully outlining experiences equivalent to 
advanced degrees as criteria for appointment, 
promotion , and retention if occupational 
education faculty' are to be on similar 
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appointments with the remainder of the insti- 
tution ' s faculty . 

As far as possible including selected fac-^ 
ulty and staff members from traditional 
university programs on occupational educa- 
tion program advisory committees (e.g. , data 
processing, commercial art, business and 
secretarial) . 

Encouraging students enrolled in traditional 
programs into specific courses offered within 
occupational programs. 

Offering workshops and courses for in-service 
occupational teacher preparation for high 
schools and community colleges and other 
postsecondary institutions . 

Teaching special courses or modules of 
courses for other programs within the uni- 
versity (e«g. , agriculture, technology, 
vocational teacher education). 

Offering service to the university units in 
as many areas related to the occupational 
programs as possible (e.g. , printing, 
commercial art , construction , aviation 
maintenance). 

Offering service to the community in as 
many areas related to the programs as 
possible (e.g., dental hygiene clinic, auto- 
motive maintenance, architectural technology). 

Using teachers from traditional programs in 
specialty modules wherever possible. 

Making as extensive use as possible of the 
learning resources and media development 
staff of the university. 
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11, Helping sponsor career fairs ind other forms 
of community service programs, 

12, Encouraging maximum use of university facil- 
ities, courses 5 and other faculty in in- 
service training of occupational education 
faculty, 

13, Participating fully in high school career 
days and other informational and recruiting 
visits sponsored by the university, 

14, Handling admissions through regular proce- 
dures of the university but holding periodic 
meetings with admissioiB officer concerning 
special admission requirements for specific 
programs • 

15, Allowing students from the occupational pro- 
grams and the traditional university programs 
to participate equally in governance and 
other non-academic activities. 

Most of the above articulation procedures are 
current practice within Southern Illinois University 
at Carbondale. They are equally applicable in other 
universities . which plan occupational education pro- 
grams and undoubtedly would contribute to more com- 
plete cooperation among various educational areas of 
comprehensive community colleges to make available a 
suitable pattern of experience and development for 
each g iven ind ividual , 

Secondary^post secondary articulation , school- 
community articulation , school-professional agencies 
are only a few examples of other important dimensions 
of articulation, without which viable programs in 
occupational education would be much more difficult. 
The limitation of this discussion to pos tsecondary 
articulation should not be construed as ignoring the 
importance of these other dimensions of articulation. 
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THE AVrS MD TIE COMMUNITY COLLEGE: 
A RELAY TEAM 



James P. Bressler and Alfred L. Hauser 



The phenomenal growth of the community college in 
the family of educational institutions points up the 
need for articulation. As the role of the community 
college becomes better understood, a cl?' -r relation- 
ship must be developed with the secondary schools that 
feed it. These concerns are both economic and human, 
for we can ill afford inefficiency in either the cost 
of our school system, or in the training to which 
young people are willing to devote so many years of 
their lives. 

We like to think of this relationship as that of 
a relay team — an analogy that connotes teamwork, 
rather than competition. In a relay effort one takes 
up where the other leaves off, and the success of the 
whole depends upon the diligence of each. With the 
new emphasis on career education, the role of each 
phase in the educational continuum can no longer be 
regarded independently and out of context , for it is 
becoming painfully apparent that occupational 
direction has its genesis at a much younger age than 
we have heretofore recognized. Perhaps the obser- 
vation of psychologist, B. F. Skinner, is worth 
repeated here. He asserted that if you control the 
teaching of a child during the first six years of 
life, nothing can then reverse that teaching. Many 
of the problems relating to vocational and personal 
attitudes are results of long years of development 
prior to the high school and college experience. By 
this criterion, the need for articulation could well 
be extended backward almost as far as we wish. 
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It is not the purpose of this paper to examine 
the whole spectrum of learner development, but we 
allude to it here, if for no other reason than to 
establish the need for greateiT awareness of the inter- 
play each phase of education, especially occupational 
education, has upon the other. Our concern rests 
chiefly with the community college and its role in 
articulation with another fairly new member of the 
team, the Area Vocational Technical School (AVTS), so 
that the established role of each may be fulfilled. 

Nowhere is this relationship more directly estab- 
lished in Pennsylvania than in The Williamsport Area 
Community College, where the services of an AVTS and 
a community college are integrated into one system. 
We shall look at this school as a case study and as a 
catalog of articulation problems that are based on a 
long tradition in occupational and technical educa- 
tion. The problems encountered here and the attempts 
at solution might well be examined for suggested 
application elsewhere . 
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The Willianisport Area Coirmiunity College 
Experience: A Case Study in Articulation 

The Williamsport Area Community College is unique 
among public educational institutions because the 
College and the secondary school operate under a 
common administrative structure. The President of the 
College is also the director of the AVTS. 

The instructional staff of the College is 
assignable, when qualified, to duty in either the 
college or the secondary (AVTS) phase. All instruc- 
tors enjoy professional rank and work under a common 
salary structure. AVTS instructors are under the 
direct supervision of the AVTS coordinator, who in 
turn reports to the Dean of Applied Arts and Sciences. 
The Department Chairman is the lowest administrative 
level to wear two hats. T^ile the AVTS is assigned 
its own counseling staff, just about all other 
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services, such as finance, budgeting, recruiting, and 
policy are absorbed into the general administrative 
structure on up to the Board of Trustees. 

Wliile this may be a unique structure as compared 
to other school systems, it is nevertheless based on 
long and eminently successful experience. The Com- 
munity College, established in 1965, is an outgrowth 
of the former Williamsport Technical Institute, which 
followed the-.pattern of integrating secondary and 
postsecondary education from its inception in 1941." 
The leadership of that Institution, long a leader in 
occupational education, was furnished by Dr. George 
H. Parkes , and is now assumed by Dr. Kenneth Carl. 
Tliis continuity cf leadership is largely responsible 
for the consistent direction the school has taken. 
Occupational education is a tradition here and the 
close relationship between secondary and postsecondary 
education is a firm tenet of that tradition. 

A primary reason for this type of organization 
was and is economic. Occupational education is 
infinitely more expensive than that which is primarily 
academic. B37^.m^^ng^ maximum use of facilities and by 
extending the length of classroom days , both high 
school and post-high school students can be accommo- 
dated. The maximum usage concept has justified 
investment in a wider field of occupations and in a 
more complete and elaborate inventory of teaching 
tools. Th3 result has been a steady growth in service 
by the College. 

In the Fall of 1972 the AVTS will have enroll- 
ments of nearly 1100 high school students in nineteen 
different programs. Total college FTE enrollments may 
top the SjOOOmark, roughly a one to three ratio, AVTS 
to College. 

The College offers the services of its AVTS 
division to any sponsor district high school that 
desires it. At present sixteen high schools send 
their vocational students to Williamsport— -from Lock 
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Haven to the West to Millvi!?le on the East; from Mont- 
gomery to the South to Mansfield and Canton to the 
North. Distance prevents some outlying districts to 
the North from- participation , a problem that is now 
under extensive, study by Intermediate Unit 17. 

Glasses in the AVTS operate on a two-week rota- 
tion plan. This has been so during the entire history 
of the Technical Institute and the College. Next year 
a six-week rotation will be tried. This departure 
from the usual half-day rotation plan was instituted 
to make more e 'fective use of shop time. Much of the 
instruction in ■ ' Williamsport plan involves exten- 
sive projects wu ^h require completion before the 
work station cau ^- vacated. In Auto Mechanics, for 
example, much insti. action is based on live work 
requiring tying down a work station for much more 
than one half -day. The two-week plan allows greater 
flexibility in instructor and student planning. Its 
chief disadvantage rests in the requirements it 
imposes on the home high school to assign separate 
instructors to the vocational group, since they will 
be in the home high school only one-half of the time. 
It also requires that tv^o vocational student groups 
(generally referred to as odd-even sections) must be 
organized in order to provide a steady flow of 
students for bussing and for utilizing the instruc- 
tional staffs fully. The AVTS offers nineteen differ- 
ent programs. 

With sixteen sep..rate high schools feeding 
students into the Community Co^lege-AVTS System, 
coordination of bus schedules becomes a problem. This 
is further complicated by the location of instruc- 
tional areas within the College. When students 
arrive in the morning, many must again be bussed to' 
such locations as the Airport aviation schools; others 
must go to the Earth Science complex across the Bald 
Eagle Mountain for Ag-Forestry, Horticulture-Flori- 
culture, and Service and Operation of Heavy Equipment; 
still others go to the city for Health Assistant and 
Small Engine instruction. Of course, the whole 
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is repeated in the afternoon in reverse order 
trip home. 

ProbleiTis in ArticulaMon Between the College 
and the Secondary Schools That Feed the AVTS 

With so many schools spread over so large a geo- 
graphic area, it is rather obvious that communication 
is a daily requisite. Attendance reports are phoned 
daily to each home high school and a close rapport is 
kept between the coordinator and the guidance coun- 
selor in each high school serving the vocational 
group. While thirteen of these schools send only 
juniors and seniors, three schools send sophomores as 
well — further complicating the instructional pattern. 

While the articulation that must occur to adapt 
to each school's transportation of problems is com- 
plicated, the task is more routine and logistical than 
philosophical. Not so regarding articulation in 
matters of curriculum and program effectiveness. Here 
we stand on common ground with all community colleges 
as they look beyond their own self-imposed limits of 
concern. It is easy to become provincial when the • 
College and the schools that feed it have little, if 
any, contacts. In the Williamsport system, articu- 
lation is a very real thing. 

Let us look now to several specific efforts at 
articulation that have been applied. The first is 
that of advanced placement. 

Students coming to Williamsport from anywhere who 
have had vocational training in their home high 
school are immediately tap;ged by the Admissions 
Office. Transcripts are sent to the Dean and rerouted 
to the department chairman who is to receive the 
student. Several test dates are set up at which time 
the student may report for advanced placement testing. 
The department chairman sends a postal card to each 
student notifying him of the dates; he is subsequently 
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responsible for administering both written and prac- 
tical tests. From these the chairman determines how 
much credit to award. Most such credit results in at 
least one semester gain. Related subjects are riot 
open for advanced placement, unless the scudent was 
enrolled in college level work in high school. 

This year for the first time, high school seniors 
with exceptional potential may enroll in the College 
as regular college students. This, together with che 
advanced placement opportunities, represents a pro- 
gressive move designed to realistically phase in 
potential AVTS students. It should be mentioned that 
56% of the student body of the College came from non-^ 
sponsor districts from outside The Williamsport Area 
Community College patronage area in 1971. Advanced 
placement, however, is at this time confined to those 
students who enroll in the College in the same occu-- 
pational area that they pursued in high school. No 
requests have so far been honored for such placement 
on the basis of strictly work experience in industry, 
but such testing is not ruled out. After all, the 
philosophy that spawned advanced placement is simply 
that no student should be forced to repeat a skill he 
already has. To do so wouIg be self-defeating. 

Some other facets of articulation are at various 
stages of development. One has to do with estab- 
lisiiing a closer relevancy between the various shops 
and the teaching of mathematics and English. At this 
time the effort is largely intraschool, while for the 
longer haul, a major objective is to establish under- 
standings with the member high schools, so that stu- 
dents aiming to continue their education at the . 
Community College will be fully awrre of the prere- 
quisite needs in these two basics. 

A pilot project is now underiN^ay in the College 
to coordinate general mathematics for certificate 
students in Machine Shop with shop problems the 
student encounters. As any vocational educator soon 
learns, the number one problem with occupational 
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students is motivation in the academic areas, Wliere 
math is taught in the traditional textbook, problem- 
solving manner of the traditional liberal arts style, 
the student of" en is turned off, for no one bothered 
to establish a pattern of relevancy for him. He just 
doesn't see what's in it for him. Ditto for English. 

At Williamsport V7e are fortunate to have a Math 
chairman who is sincerely interested in improving math 
ef ficiency. Together with the chairman of the Machine 
Shop a math program was developed whereby the tradi- 
tional textbook approach was augmented by the use of 
typical live machine shop projects requiring math cal- 
culations. Tlie Machine Shop instructors supplied 
these live, problem-solving projects to the math 
instructors in the College assigned to certificate 
students. While no statistical measurements are yet 
available to portray the improvement in math interest 
among those students, grades improved significantly as 
relevancy was establishe 

A similar case can be stated for English. If the 
success of the teaching of English in high school were 
judged by the writing ability of the average-entering 
college student, especially in the occupational areas, 
the conclusion would be that the whole effort borders 
on catastrophe. Both motivation and ability are often 
close to rigor mortis. Yet at our Community College, 
articulation between the English Department and the 
technology areas has significantly reversed the 
damage by using technical writing courses as vehic. e_ 
of relevancy. Using the students' basic interests as ■ 
a motivation base-, high quality technical reports, 
involving many of the fundamental skills of expression 
and coipjiiunication, were produced. Such reports, 
attached to student resumes , were responsible for 
successful job placement; and what is even more sur- 
prising, a number of graduates became full-time tech- 
nical writers in the companies where they found 
employment. 
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Unf or tTinately , this highly successful case of 
articulation fell a casualty to accreditation. The 
Middle States' advisor felt that relevancy was too 
close to tachnology and that English should take the 
broader humanistic approach somewhere out there among 
the classics and the more liberal literature of the 
day. As a result, occupational students lack moti- 
vation and interest on the whole, but they do enjoy 
the ad'' antage of a broad humanistic awakening, what*- 
ever that is. 

Also underway is a broader movement, aimed at 
strengthening prerequisite mathematics abilities, to 
standardize mathematics offerings in the member high 
schools, especially for those students who later cc>me 
to the College. Relevancy is the key here, too. 
College math and shop instructors, so the planning 
goes, will team up to produce new texts reflecting 
the results of the pilot study in the Machine Shop 
described earlier. Two general meetings have so far 
been held with represencativw : of the home high schools 
for the purpose of defining the math requirements of 
the several college levels, and to sharpen a general 
awareness among these schools of the need for teaching 
math more effectively. This is not to say that all 
AVTS graduates are expected to enter the community 
college. Many of them are job ready from high cicuool. 

Whethrr students do or do not enter pos tsecondary 
occupational education is really not the point; any 
approach that motivates secondary students to acquire 
a working knowledge of arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry will reap its rewards, whether on the job, or 
in the college. At the root of it all is motivation, 
and motivation can be improved by a skillful teacher 
in a concerned system. It is this concept that we 
are promoting at Williamsport in the hope that failure 
rates can be reduced. The need for extensive remedial 
math programs should then be unnecessary. 

To facilitate evaluation of the articulation 
approach throughout the College (both secondary and 
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postsecondary) all instructors are required to produce 
approved course syllabi. Special .attention is given 
to the formulation of behavioral objectives that pin- 
point the skills a course will develop™ Since such 
syllabi are reviewed with the students at the begin- 
ning of the school year, everyone knows where he is 
going and when he gets there. Weak instruction no 
longer has a place to hide and course planning is 
articulate and positive. Entirely too much teaching 
has occurred ia the past by simply "covering the book," 
a practice th^^'t may have had the appearance of good 
teaching, but in effect turned most of the course 
planning over to the writer of a text. Some instruc- 
tors had, in fact, nothing but the barest of outlines, 
h^^t managed to redeem themselves somewhat with an 
active shop progr-'Tn that kept the students productively 
busy. None of this is adequate now. The syllabus, 
properly constructed and followed with sensible allow- 
ance for individual differences in the rate of learn- 
ing, is a key ingredient in any articulation effort. 
The syllabus is a manifestation of good planning. 

Impact of the Building Program 

One of the most serious handicaps to articulation 
at Wllliamsport is inadequate b.uildings. Many of the 
shops have deteriorated over the years and have become 
a drag on morale for both students and instructors. 
A long-range building program is underway that will 
eventually replace all shops with well-planned new 
structures. Two such facilities are not completed, 
but at this date some of the furnishings remain to be 
installed. 

In all these buildings, the Williamsport idea of 
serving both second^rv and posts^.condary students 
will be maintained. Separate areas are designed in 
each building, so that the two levels will be segre- 
gated, but in close eriough proximity so that secon- 
dary students can observe and evaluate the post-- 
secondary program in action. There is a cartain 
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amount of built-in articulation in this arrangement 
analogous to the one-room school* Entry into the 
college occupational program will not be a strange 
exi:)erience for these students. 

Certain adjustments and shifting around of class- 
rooms must occur while new facilities are constructed 
around a live and ongoing program* This is a chal- 
lenge in itself, and the problems generated are bound 
to slow doxm the progress toward articulation that 
will occur once all energies are released in that 
direction* But with the building program visibly 
underway, there is a faculty understanding that this 
is the price of progress* Under these temporary 
handicaps, the planning for a comprehensive occupy 
tional and academic educational experience with a 
maximum of rapport between secondary and postsecondary 
is moving forward. The relay team is on track* 
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THE BUCKS COUNT/ EXPERIENCF. 



Richard C. Skiraier, Assistant Dean 
for Career Programs, Bucks County 
Comiunity College 
and 

Joseph Vallone, Director 
Upper Bucks County Teclmical School 

Introduction 

In recent years, attention has been focused on 
one word common to all educational institutions. 
Webster defines the word as "the quality or state of 
being accountable;" The American College Diationory 
defines the word as "liable to be called to account; 
responsible; that can be explained." Many of you 
sitting in the audience, as well as we at the Upper 
Bucks County Technical School, are badgered by this 
word from the time we step into our offices in the 
morning until our heads hit the pillows at night. As 
you have already probably guessed, the word, of 
course, is aooountability , 

Those of us fortunate enough to be associated 
with vocational-technical education have answered the 
call for accountability long before government 
agencies sent out the cry. Our problem was — no one 
was listening to us. Maybe we should have been 
shouting, rather than answering meekly as many voca- 
tional leaders had been doing because, they did not 
want to rock the boat. 

During the past five years, the boat has been 
rocked; and some of the people that were sitting and 
not listening to us are now standing and helping us 
to rock that boat. I'm sure you have heard the story 
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about the young farm boy who was trying to train the 
donkey by talking nicely to him — trying not to excite 
the animal. He had been doing this for several hours 
to no avail. Along came an old black man ..who had been 
livirg down the road, and he asked the young boy what 
the problem was. After the boy explained to the black 
man that he had been trying for hours to make the don- 
key move, the black man asked him to step aside and 
let him try. The boy consented. The black man then 
proceeded to pick up a broken branch, about four 
inches in diameter. He walked over to the donkey and 
hit him squarely on the head. The boy raa over and 
screamed at the black man and proceeded to ask him 
what he thought he was trying to do. Of course, the 
punch line you all know: ^'Before you ask the donkey 
to do anything, you first have to get his attention.'! 
Ladies and gentlemen, we have net hit the American 
public squarely on the head. We now have their 
attention — let us not lose it, 

Postsecondary Institutions in Bucks County 

Bucks County is privileged to have three fine 
area vocational-technical schools and a fine community 
college. During the last five years, graduates of the 
AVT schools have been able to continue their education 
on the postsecondary level in programs either in the 
field of their high school choice or one closely 
related. Courses such as Data Processing, Computer 
Technology , Chemis try , Chemical Laboratory Technician , 
Engineering, Electronic Technology, Nursing, Metal- 
lurgical Technology , HoteL-Motel-Restaurant-Institu- 
tional Management are just some of the available pro- 
grams our graduates can pursue that are in direct 
relationship to their educational needs on either the 
vocational or technical level. This range of courses 
did not come about by chance. Much planning had been 
done to ensure a good postsecondary program fo all 
graduates. 
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Many times, parents and students are led to 
believe that students graduating from an academic 
high school are the only ones who should consider and 
pursue baccalaureate or associate degree programs. 
This we know is not true. Thousands of graduates of 
AVTS's have considered, pursued, and completed bacca- 
laureate or associate degree programs in recent years 
and are now gainfully employed in the field of their 
training. The coupling or dovetailing of these pro- 
grams between the AVTS and the Bucks County Community 
College has made the dreams come true for post- 
secondary programs for many of these students. And 
students is what education is all about. Without 
them, there can be no educational programs. 

By way of geographical background, Bucks County 
is somewhat rectangular in shape, about fifteen miles 
wide and thirty-six miles from north to south. There 
are regions of dense suburban population as well as 
beautiful rich rural farm land. The southern part of 
the county has had the greatest population density; 
however, population has increased in the central and 
northern regions of the county. All regions of the 
county are within relatively short commuting distance 
of Philadelphia, New York City, and the Trenton- 
Princeton area. Let us look at four specific educa-- 
tional institutions in Bucks County. 

Bucks County Community College opened in Sept- 
ember 1965; and, at that time, two of the three area 
vocational technical schools were in operation (Bucks 
County Area Vocational Technical School and Upper 
Bucks County Technical School). In September 1969, 
Middle Bucks Technical School opened its beautiful 
new facility. Thus, Bucks County has the advantage 
of three AVT schools located geographically in south- 
em, central, and northern regions of the county and 
a coiranunity college on a 200-acre campus in south 
central Bucks County. 
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Cooperation Between Bucks County Community 
College and AVT Schools ~ 



Shortly after the community college opened, 
meetings were held between the directors of the AVT 
/schools and community college officials. A compli- 
mentary, rather than a competitive, spirit prevailed 
at these sessions. The spirit, along with a desire 
to explore ways to dovetail our programs, has contin- 
ued. The following points were an outgrowth of these 
meetings : 

1. Bucks County Community College Board of 
Trustees stated that the community college 
had no desire to compete with other schools 
for programs. 

2. Technological education at the>;thirteenth and 
fourteenth year level is primarily a respon- 
sibility of the community college. 

3. AVT schoolsand community college officials 
would identify AVTS programs which would 
feed into programs at the community college. 

4^ AVT schools and the community college would 
seek means of sharing facilities to prevent 
needless duplication. 

5. AVTS Directors and the Assistant Dean for 

Career Programs would meet several times each 
year to discuss areas of mutual interest and 
concern. 

Recent community college policies will benefit 
students at the AVT schools. The fourteen credits 
required of all students as part of the requirement 
for the associate degree were eliminated in May 1972. 
In order to receive the Associate of Arts degree (the 
only degree awarded) from Bucks County Community Col- 
lege, a student must successfully fulfill the follow- 
ing requirements: 
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1, CompleLXon of not less than sixty semester 
hours in a program of study, 

2, Completion of not less than thirty semester 
hours at Bucks County Community "College, 

3, Official enrollment di :ing the semester the 
degree is anticipated, • 

4, Fulfillment of all financial and other obli>- 
gations to the College, 

5, Achievement of a 2.0 (C) overall grade point 
average , 



The intent is to provide each student with an oppor- 
tunity to develop a program with his academic advisor, 
which will meet his career objectives or gc ils , 

Another policy which has been implemented this 
fall is credit by examination, Tliis provides students 
who have had experience or training in a particular 
area to challenge a course by sitting for an examin- 
ation. If they pass the exam, they receive credit for 
the course. Some of the exams are CLEP exams; others, 
particularly in the career and/or technical area, are 
departmental tests. 

In addition to the above new policies, the Col- 
lege has a High School Enrichment Prograin; This per- 
mits students identified and recommended by their 
respective high schools to enroll in courses at the 
Community College during their senior year, Studc^nts 
can take two courses each semester at the Conununity 
College, 



Prograjii Artir^alation 

The Restaurant Practice Program at AVTS ancT 
liotel-Hotel-'Restaurant Program at the Community Col- 
lege shov how programs can dovetail now and in the 
future. 
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The food preparation courses offered at the three 
AVT schools in Bucks County are designed for the stu- 
dent interested in the many fields related to the food 
industry. Tlie courses have been developed to provide 
instruction in food production from the basics tC; 
advanced recipes. / 

During the three-year course/ the students are 
exposed tc actual restaurant and institutional food 
production. The students prepare and serve in a 
practice dining room area. They are also exposed to 
everyday kitchen responsibilities — from washing pots 
and pans to preparing prime beef and French desserts. 
Specific points covered include: basics of food pro- 
duction, food decorating, cake decorating, '■'ce 
carving, hygiene and sanitation, tools and equipment, 
safety, food and drug laws, business ethics, person- 
nel management, menu planning, purchasing, inventory 
control. 

These basic experiences in school, along with 
those provided for the students working on a cooper- 
ative-work program, help many students to develop a 
keen interest in the field of management. Those 
capable of pursuing this field arci provided with the 
opportunity of doing so in a program designed to pre- 
pare t'lem for management trainee positions in the 
hotel, motel, restaurant, and institutional industries. 

The programs at the AVTS provide students with an 
excellent backgroijiiid for employment upon graduation. 
Some of those graducites wishing postsecondary educa- 
tion come to the community college. The Hotel-Motel- 
Restaurant-Institutional Management Program at. the 
Community College is designed to prepare students for 
managetiL'^nt trainee positions xn the hospitality 
industry. This program is management oriented with 
an opportiftii^ty to develop general business management 
skills and techniques through courses such as Business 
Organization and Management, Personnel Management, 
Accounting, Marketinp^. Sales Promotion, and Adver- 
tising. A student ma;^ also take a ^eries of 
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specialized courses in H-M-R-I such as: Introduction 
to H-M-R-I, Food and Beverage, K-M-^R-I Operations , 
H-M-R~I Seminar and Internship* Because of their 
previous preparation, students entering the. post- 
secondary program from an area vocational technical 
school should be able to test out of some of these 
courses, such as Food and Beverage. 

Upon completion of the program at the Community 
College^ students have found employment in nearby 
restaurants and motels in a variety of positions from 
desk clerk to assistant manager. 

A well-planned and coordinated program should 
afford the student with an opportunity for a variety 
of cooperative experiences during his high school and 
pos tsecondary educational experience. 

Institutional cooperation shou?.d provide the 
possibility for future faculty exchange and certainly, 
shared facilities.. Much remains to be done and there 
are many problems to be v^orked out, but we have made 
a start. 
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BUCKS COUNTY , PENNSYLVANIA 
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This program Is designed to prepare students for ntinagcnont trainee positions 
In the hotel, motel, restaurant, and irw titutiona I Industries, A student nay .Iso 
select this program If he wishes to transfer to a four-year school or university 
that specializes in the hospitality career field. 

Students arc urged to follow those guidelines fn selecting the lA credits ol 
basic studies required of ail degree candidates: 

Transfer students should elect Compusition 101 and 102, Economics 261, and a 
mathematics course that vill form a sequence transferable to the college of their 
choice. Nontransfer students should elect Composition 101 and another 3-crcdit 
Coram jni cations course of their choice, liconomics 261, and Bu,slness Mathematics 615 
or a science courstj. In addition, 2 credits in Physical Education or Health Edu- 
cation should be selected by all students. 



Cczo'jc ih. Course Title Credit lioia-c 

Gil introductory Accounting I ^^ 

613 Hotel/Hotel/Restaurant/lnstitutional Accounting 3 

621 Business Organization and Management 3 

607 Introduction to Hotcl/Motel/Reritauranc/ Institutional 

Management 3 

685 Elotel/Ilotel/Restauratit/lnstitutjonal Operations I 3 

617 • Food and Beverage Operations I ',.3 
626 Principles of Marketing 3 

.22 



Soimcfnofe Year: 



Cauvce 
663 
625 
665 
686 
618 

691 



tlo. 



Coxa's^ Title • Credit UoiO'c 

Advertising Promotion 3 

Sales Promotion (Salesmanship) 3 

Personnel Management 3 

EUitc-1/Motel/Restaurant/lnstitutional Operations 'II 3 

Food and^ Beverage Operations II 3 

liotel/Motel/Restaurnnt/Institutional Seminar 3 

Business Internship 3 

IT 



SUGGESTED ELECTIMuS 

' ■ General or specialization elective.; 7 

Transfer students should elect Economics 262 and a sequential course in mathe- 
matics.' 'The selection of additional electives should be based on the program of 
the college to vhich they plan to .transfer or their vocational Interests. It is 
recommended that noiitransf er students select their electives from Course Nos. 262, 
615, 616,' 646, 666, 687, 688, and 803. 
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INSTrrUTIONAL COOPERATION LL^DS TO ARTICULATION 
BETWEEN AN AWS AND CQ\MLJNnY COLLEGE 



Thonias C. Feeney, Associate Dean 
of 7\cademic Affairs, Montgomery 
County ComuuiiiLV College 
and 

Jolm Weaver, Coordinator of Pupil Services 
North Montgomery County AVTS 

"Need a job? These areas have lots of op inings: 
Bricklayers, Carpenters, Pharmacists, Custodians, 
Librarians, Registered Nurses, Accountants, Computer 
Programmers." Jan Schaffer, Philadelphia Inquirer, . 
August 6 , 1972. 

"An educational system that turns out thousands 
of college-trained young people who can't find jobs, 
wnile it offers thousands more the prospect of bore- 
dom and futility, is* badly out of kilter." Editorial, 
Philadelphia Inquivev , September, 1972. 

"About 40 percent of our high school students are 
enrolled in th6 general curriculum, which frequentlv 
leads neither to higher education nor a job." Sidney 
P. Marland, World, Aiigust 17, 1972. 

"The traditional American pattern of every col- 
lege going it alone is crumbling under the combined 
pressure of limited resources and virtually unlimited 
needs." Franklin Patterson, World, July 19, 1972. 

Comments like those above are an indication that 
education for careers and occupations is a must for 
meeting the needs of the future. 
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Vocational and technical education has had a 
phenomenal growth in Montgomery County during the past 
ten years because th?. need for vocational programs was 
recognized and appropriate action was taken to provide 
the high school students with an opportunity to be 
trained to enter the world of work. By 1967, four 
Area Vocational-Technical Schools were opened and 
approximately 1800 students were enrolled in over 30 
different programs. Presently there are over 3600 
students enrolled in nearly 50 programs. 

To accommodate ^e ever growing denand, the AVT 
schools are actively investigating means of expanding 
thpir programs and facilities. Additions are being 
constructed, new programs are being offered, extended 
time schedules are being used, adult evening and 
Saturday programs are being scheduled, but still the 
need is not being satisfied. The schools are enrol- 
ling approximately 15 percent of the secondary stu-- 
dents in the county when eighty-five percent of the 
high school graduates leave high school without a 
saleable skill. 

Articulation of secondary and . postsecondary 
occupational education has become essential and the 
Community College is in the position to become the 
leader in providing the career training so badly 
needed by our young high school graduates. Career- 
oriented programs are and will become more and more 
in demand. In the past the Community College has 
served as an important interim step between leaving 
high school and leaving home. The student was given 
the advantage of a local or»r?rtvnity to '*try^' college 
before taking the larger and more expensive step to a 
campus away from home. Now, many graduates look to 
the Community College as an opportunity to develop a 
skill while gaiaing the maturity needed to enter the 
world of work. 

Cooperation and articulation between the 
Community College and the Area Vocational-Technical 
School can provide many more opportunities for post- 
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secondary continuing education programs. This is 
especially true if the community colleges are truly 
committed to the concept of being comprehensive two- 
year institutions, it is very natural for them to 
cooperate with die AVT .schools to develop articulated 
programs for their students. 

Montgomery County Community College has cooper- 
ate with the Area Vocational Technical Schools in the 
following projects. 

Z. Courses for Area Technical School Teachers. Since 
1969, the Community College has scheduled special 
sections of courses in Speech, Psychology, English 
Composition, Education, Sociology for the technical 
school teachers in the late afternoon. On several 
occasions the courses were taught by college facultv 
members at the technical schools. These courses have 
been used for certification purposes by the technical 
school teachers. 

2. College Credit Courses for Dental Assisting 
Students. In Spring 1972, the Montgomery County 
Community College began offering courses at the col- 
lege for the students in the Central Montgomery County 
AVTS Dental Assisting Program. The students have 
taken Introduction to Anatomy and English Composition 
for college credit. Some of the students in this 
Assisting Pi.ogram can enroll in the Dental Hygiene 
Program which will begin at the Community College in 
Fall 1973. - 

.3. Advanced Standing Challenge Examinations. ^In 
Fall 1971, the Community College recognized the fact 
that many students already have excellent background 
in certain areas and do not need further courses. For 
this reason, students who have been admitted- to a 
degree program are permitted to challenge any course- 
offered by the College. The Department Chairman 
examines the student *s credentials and administers an 
examination if necessary; sometime the student just 
presents a portfolio of his accomplishments. When 
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credit by examination in awarded, the stud-^nt moves 
along to the next area of concentj^ation. A student 
can earn up to thirty credits by this method. 

•i. Vvactiaal Uiirciny Pvogiwn. In July 1972, the 
Practical Nursing Program from the Kerch Montco AVTS 
was transferred to the Montgomery County Community 
College. During this academic year, the College is 
exploring ways of articulating this Practical Nursing 
Program with the Registered Nurse Program so that 
students will be able to develop to their fullest 
capabilities. Students starting in the P.N. Program 
should be able to transfer into the R.N. Program at 
some time during the two-year period. 

5. Associate of General Studies. The Associate of 
General Studies degree allows the Community College 
student to select any sixty credits in the college 
catalogue to meet degree requirements. This program 
allows the student an opportunity to be very creati*. o 
in planning a meaningful program to meet his needs. 
A student with automotive skills might like to become 
a service manager. With carefully selected courses 
in business management, economics, bookkeeping, 
speech, etc., he could develop a' highly individual- 
ized program. With an advisor or. counselor , a student 
could develop a unique curriculum to meet his spec- 
ialized needs. Much needs to be done in order to 
promote this Associate ofGeneral Studies degree. 

Future Plans for Articulation 

These are just a couple of the things which the 
Commu.^ity College has attempted to date in the area of 
cooperation and articulation. Let^s take a look into 
the future and consider some of things which could and 
should be considered. 

1. The AVTS facilities can be utilized to pro- 
vide the technical expertise for students interested 
in pursuing a technical career. -Many of the AVTS 
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shops and laboratories are idle after the high school 
students leave for the day. The Community College 
could provide the supportive academic courses to the 
technical offerings. Students who did not take advan- 
tage of technical education while in high school 
could be provided the opportunity on a .postsecondary 
program in cooperation with the Community College. 
Why duplicate expensive facilities that are readily 
available? 

2. A vast untapped educational reservoir in 
Montgomery County is utilization of the rapidly 
growing industrial parks as partners in education. 
With the cooperation of the industrial community an 
industrial- based school could be developed with at 
least three goals. 

a. To give students who have not narrowed 
in on their career choices an opportunity to 
explore what industry has to offer. This would 
of course be done without financial compensation 
and on a scheduled basis within a cluster of 
occupations. 

b. To provide AVTS graduates an opportunity 
to work on a cooperative work program using their 
acquired skills while continuing their education 
at the College. . 

c. To provide those students with definite 
goals but no training an opportunity to receive 
on-the-job training while continuing their edu- 
cation at the Community College. 

3. Another service that could be offered to AVTS 
graduates could be short term programs to develop 
business management skills. Many of the training 
areas (Appliance Repair, Auto Trades, Auto Body, 
Distributive Education, Cosmetology, etc.) will lead 
to small business ownerships. The average AVTS 
graduate is lacking the skills to be successful in a 
small business. Many of these students may not be 
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ready for such training until several years after 
graduation, while others may want to continue imnied- 
iately. 

4. A great need is becoming apparent for a 
central clearing house for the ever growing amount of 
occoeev information. The Community College may very 
well be the area to locate a Career Development 
Resource Center. The AVTS could serve as area ^branches 
to disseminate information to the local schools « 

5, Most of the instructors in the AVTS have to 
acquire many credits for certification. Since the 
major universities are not convenient for the teachers, 
the Community College could develop certification 
programs in cooperation with the state universities to 
ease the burden for the AVTS instructors. Some trans- 
ferring of credits is already being done, but not on a 
prescribed program basis. 

6* There is presently a great need to develop a 
good comvuni cations system between the Community 
College, the comprehensive high schools and the AVT 
schools that operate within each county, A good pro- 
gram is only as good as the word it spreads. 

Many things have been done, many are being done, 
and many need doing. Now that the AVTS and the 
Community Colleges are established, time has to be 
set aside for cooperative ventures if we are to 
continue to educate for the needs of the local 
community. 
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V0O\TI0N.U-TBaLNIO\L SCHOOL M^D COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE COOPEfOTION IN LEHIQl COUhTTY 

George W, El is on 
Dean of Career Studies, 
Lehigh County Community College 
and 

Robert A. Nagle, Director, 
Lehigh County Vocational -Teclinical Scliool 



. School boards and cominunity groups in Lehigh 
County have held a long standing interest in broad- 
ening educational opportunities. This interest was 
demonstrated in the early move to form nine joint or 
union districts from the twenty-four independent 
districts beginning in the early 1950 's and contin- 
uing till 1963. This reorganization came five years 
prior to legislation mandating the reduction of 
districts . 

With this task completed, the districts turned 
to the investigation of other areas of education 
which could best be promoted on a regional basis. 
Included were feasibility studies for an area voca- 
tional-technical school and a community college. 
These studies resulted in the signing of Articles of 
Agreement for the establishment of both institutions 
in early 1967. Chief administrative officers were 
elected shortly thereafter with each assuming his 
duties in the fall* 



Many factors established an atmosphere conducive 
to cooperation between these institutions. As noted 
above, both were developed at the same time; both were 
authorized by the same group of sponsors; and, both 
had responsibilities for programs of occupational 
education. 
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The similarity of the geographic area served by 
the institutions and other coininon interests led to a 
coordinated study for possible sites for the schools. 
When a tract of 153 acres, easily accessible from all 
sponsoring districts, was donated to the college, the 
area vocational-technical school purshased an adjacent 
tract of fifty acres for their operation. This made 
possible the sharing of such facilities as sewage 
disposal, access roads, and also set the stage for the 
future sharing of facilities. 

Although the community college has been in oper- 
ation for five years and the area vocational-technical 
school for two years, the 1972-73 term is only the 
second year when both have been operating at the 
permanent site. Therefore, the cooperative activities 
which follow have been implemented within the past 
year. These might be listed in three categories: 



t. Program Articulation. Our most significant pro- 
gress to date has been in program articulation. 
During the planning process, each school developed 
programs which reflected its philosophy and objec- 
tives, with neither school attempting to dictate to 
the other. Once these programs were formulated, the 
faculties met to analyze the extent to which the pro- 
grams had common leanings. Tliis analysis provided 
the basis for awarding credit and advanced standing 
to graduates of the vocational-technical program. 
Credit is awarded to those entering the college upon 
recommendation of the vocational-technical school 
faculty. Challenge examinations are not used in this 
process. Although eight to nine semester hours of 
work represent the typical amount of credit awarded, 
the actual amount varies depending upon the specific 
programs involved . 



1. 
2. 



3. 



Program articulation. 

Expanded program and services to 

students. 

Sharing of facilities. 
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This procedure has been used for the past three 
years and advanced standing has been avjarded to grad- 
uates of five area vocational- technical schools as 
well as graduates of vocational programs in compre- 
hensive high schools. The results have been very 
satisfactory and an increase both in the number of 
programs involved, presently seven, and the number of 
credits awarded is anticipated, 

A spin-off of program articulation has been the 
enrollment of seniors at the Lehigh County Vocational- 
Technical School in selected college courses. This 
process was just initiated this fall with enrollment 
of four architectural drafting students in a Con- 
struction Materials course. Results to date seem to 
indicate potential for other programs, 

2. Expanded Program and Services to Students. Pro- 
viding expanded services and programs was accom- 
plished with the start of the 1971-72^ term. Two pro- 
grams presently in operation are: 

Data Processing. Students gain a knox^?ledge of 
two different operating systems and have hands- 
on experience on two types of equipment through 
a planned program of student exchange. 

Food Services, College students operate the 
area vocational-technical school dining room 
during the midterm recess. While they are 
gaining this exp'^rience, high school students 
are available for concentrated theory classes 
taught by college faculty members. 

This phase is expected to expand also. Use of 
college laboratories by the vocational-technical 
school for demonstrations of principles of mechanics, 
strength of materials, hydraulics and pneumatics and 
similar activities will probably be initiated this 
term. 
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2. Sharing of Facilities. The last type of coordin- 
ation has been the sharing of facilities. We have 
tried two different procedures in the sharing of 
facilities and found both to be satisfactory. In the 
case of Machine Shop Practice, a part of the college 
Mechanical Technology program, che college defines 
the objectives of the course and then contracts with 
the AVTS for the instruction. The course. Skills and 
Modalities, a part of the college program in Occupa- 
tional Therapy Assisting, is designed to develop a 
variety of basic skills in woodworking, metalworking 
and similar crafts. In this case, the college uses 
AVTS facilities, equipment and tools, but has college 
faculty conduct the classes . 

Tliis sharing of facilities has greatly reduced 
the cost of operating programs as it has eliminated 
the need for the college to provide highly specialized 
facilities and equipment which would have minimal 
utilization. 

The success of all cooperative ventures resulted 
in a move to establish a completely coordinated pro- 
gram of occupational and adult education. This agree- 
ment includes the Carbon County AVTS as well as the 
Lehigh County Community College and VTS. Distance 
will probably restrict the involvement of Carbpn 
County to the postsecondary phase of the agreement. 
The proposed program is now being considered by the 
boards of control. Although some modifications may 
be made, the basic principles stated below will guide 
the schools in their future development of a total 
program in occupational education. 

Policy and Procedure Statement Concerning 
Cooperative Agreements Among The Lelugh County 
Community College, The Lehigh County Vocational 
Teclmical School, and The Carbon County Area 
Vocational Technical School. 

The governing boards of the Lehigh County Commu- 
nity College, the Lehigh County Vocational Technical 
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School and the Carbon County Area Vocational Tech- 
nical School, recognizing the need to provide maxi- • 
mum opportunities for occupational education at a 
minimum cost, have adopted the following policy for 
the coordination of programs of occupational edu- 
cation. 

Basic Assumptions 

1. Tl.e need for educational programs, designed to 
prepare persons of all ages for specific occu- 
pations, will increase. This need will require 
new programs as well as increased capacity in 
existing programs. 

2. The present and future funding of special 
retraining programs by St.^te and Federal agencies 
will not provide for the continuity required to 
develop program, provide for facilities, employ 
instructional staff , etc . Therefore , long-range 
planning can be best provided through local 
institutions. 

3. The differences in the missions of community 
colleges and area vocational-technical schools in 
meeting the need for occupational education are 
created by the age of the student, requirements 
for general education, etc. and do not necess- 
arily require major variations in facilities and 
equipment . 

4. Basic preparation for a given occupation will be 
similar regardless of the age level at which it 
occurs. The trend in education towards stating 
goals in terms of behavioral objectives will make 
it easier to evaluate progress at one age level 
with that of another. Therefore, students should 
receive credit for work already completed when 
they move from one school to the other* 
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Detennination of iNeed 



Each institution will work with lay advisory 
committees 5 the Manpower Planning Council, Offices of 
the Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security and 
other organizations interested in manpower development 
to determine manpower needs. The work of these com- 
mittees will be to encourage programs in the best 
interest of students of all ages and the community, 
thus avoiding duplication of effort in research, 
development, and operation of programs. 

Pes ignation of Institution 

Recommendations for new programs will be forwarded 
to the Joint Vocational-Technical School and Community 
College Coordination Study Committee to determine the 
dispensation of same: It shall be this Committee's 
responsibility to designate the institution which is 
to operate the program using the following general 
guidelines: 

1. The level or levels at which it should be 
offered. 

2. The adequacy of existing facilities. 

3. The effect on the total educational program 
if existing facilities were used. 

When existing facilities are considered to be 
adequate, the institution having the facilities avail- 
able will be authorized to conduct the specialized 
phase of the program. 

Program Development 

1. The institution conducting the specialized phase 

of the program will be responsible for the appoint- 
ment of the advisory committee, development of the 
curriculum, d^tetmination of the need for equip- 
ment, and staff ing. 
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The cooperating institution will be involved in 
the planning process to insure that the program 
is in accord with existing legislation, regula- 
tions, and standards. 

Programs shall be planned, to the maximum extent 
possible, to permit students to select from a 
program those courses which meet their interests 
and needs. This could range from one course to 
a planned program leading to the Associate Degree 
in Applied Science. 

Student Recruitment and Selection 

Recruitment of the students will be coordinated 
by all institutions involved. Assistance will be 
provided by State and local agencies when appro- 
priate. Students will be registered with the 
institution from which they will receive their 
degree or certificate. 

Students will be accepted from the Bureau of 
Employment Security and other agencies authorized 
to contract for educational services. 

Budget 

The institution conducting the specialized phase 
of the program will prepare operating and capital 
budgets for a period of three years. All insti- 
tutions participating in the program will guaran- 
tee financial support for the initial three-year 
period to provide for adequate staffing, program 
promotion and development, and evaluation. 



Payments for contracted 
governmental or private 
to the specific program 
received. 



services received from 
agencies shall be credited 
for which they are 
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3. Applications for State and Federal funds will be 
made in accordance with existing regulations. 

Prograjn Evaluat ion 

Program evaluation will be a continuing process. 
Procedures for this evaluation will be developed 
cooperatively. 

Procedure for Conducting a Joint 
Continuing Education/ Community Service Program 

1, Continuing education programs being offered by 
both institutions will be reviewed and classified 
as: 

a. Credit courses applicable to a Certificate or 
Associate Degree. 

b. Non-credit general interest courses. 

2, Two combined adult program brochures will be pub- 
lished as is presently planned at the Lehigh 
County Community College: 

a» Credit courses . 

b . Non-credit courses. 

No separate Vocational-Technical School brochure 
will be necessary, nor separate advertising. 

3, One joint registration will take place. 

4, The Adult Supervisors of both institutions will 
develop the program of studies to be offered as a 
joint effort* 

/ 

5, The Vocational-Technici. School will revamps its 
adult programs from one long semester to two 
semesters, aligning with the Community College. 
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6, \^en more than one semester of work is to be 
offered in an area of instruction, the content 
will be organized to provide credit applicable 
to a Certificate or Associate Degree, 

Scheduling will be coordinated to provide students 
with the opportunity to enrolls, in general educa- 
tion courses at the college during the same 
semester in which they are taking occupational 
programs at the Vocational-Technical School, 

8, Administrative control of programs will be in lin ^ 
with the aforementioned policy, 

9. The financial arrangements of these pr^^^rams will 
be in line with the State Guideline?'. 
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ARTIOJLATION OF OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM GRADUATES 
BETWEEN OHIO TWO-\^EAR COLLEGES AND 
THE UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 

Michael N. Sugarman 
Program Director, Teclmical Teacher Education 
College of Education 

Before 1950 and even up to the early 60' s, t^o- 
year colleges had such a poor image in higher educa- 
tion that they were largely ignored by the four- year 
college and university. As a result, the problem of 
articulation from the two-year college to the senior 
institution was also largely ignored.^ Even today, 
in the early 70 's, we still find that many students 
in the two-year college transfer program (college 
parallel) frequently find great difficulty in re- 
ceiving full transfer credit from the senior in- 
stitution. The problem of credit transfer from 
two-year college occupational program to a senior 
institution is a world of its own. 

We have pretty solid evidence that most students 
go on to college for vocational purposes — to get 
skills to obtain a job or to get a degree to get a 
job. 2 We also know that only about a quarter to a 



C. R. Monroe, Profile of the Community College 
(San Francisco: Jossey--Bass , 1972). 

2 

M. S. Sugarman, '*Vocationalism in Higher 
Education," Vc^atioml Guidance Quarterly 18 (1969): 
103-90; A. P. Garb in and D. Vaughn, Community -Junior 
College Students Enrolled in Occupational Programs: 
Selected Characteristics^ Experiences^ and Perceptions 
(Columbas, Ohio: Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education, 1971). 
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third of the enrollments in the two-year college are 
in occupational programs. 

Postsecondary occupational education is still 
considered second class education by large segments 
of our society. As a result most students still 
flock to the more prestigious transfer program 
leading toward the baccalaureate degree. Students 
generally do not want to enter a dead end or terminal 
program, as the occupational program is frequently 
classified. In order to attract students to the oc- 
cupational programs we must build in a career ladder 
philosophy, and this means that there must be some- 
place for the occupational graduate to transfer to 
if he so desires, in his climb up the ladder. 

It was not until the middle 60 's that some 
senior institutions began to accept the occupational 
degree graduate as a junior in full standing, ^ We 
are now witnessing a rather rapid growth in the 
development of two-plus-two programs and Bachelor 
of Technology programs specifically designed for the 
associate degree technician. The bachelor of 
science degree in technology is now offered in at 
least 76 colleges, most of which accept the two- 
year degree.^ 

The State of Ohio is far from being a bed of 
rc'^'^s. We have forty-eight public two-year college 
campuses in Ohio including four comprehensive com- 
minity colleges, five community and technical 



Angelo C. Gillie, Pennsylvania State University 
Associate Degree Teahniaian Graduates: Some demo- 
graphic Variables (University Park, Pa.: The Pennsyl- 
vania State University, 1971). 

4 

L. W. Bender, "Occupational Education Program 
Articulation Between the Community College and 
Baccalaureate Levels," Proceedings of the National 
Seminar for State Directors of Community -Junior 
Colleges^ January lO-llj 1972 (Columbus, Ohio: The 
Center for Vocational and Technical Education 1972), 
pp. 33-44; 57-59, 
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colleges of universities, seventeen technical col- 
leges, and twenty- two branch campuses of state 
universities. These institutions are administered 
by the Ohio Board of Regents. 

The associate degree is rather new in Ohio, as 
none were awarded prior to 1960. During 1971-72 
we have approximately 75,000 students on two-year 
campuses and anticipate 133,000 students during 
1975. 

Very few senior institutions in Ohio have ar- 
ticulation programs favorably oriented toward the 
occup£4tional program graduate. This may change in 
the near future because of a new "statement of 
policy on articulation between two-year campuses 
and four-year campuses" put forth by the Ohio Board 
of Rej.ents. The policy states that "It should be 
gene*;ally understood that no two-year curriculum 
offered by an Ohio public two-year campus is in- 
tended to be terminal in nature." Another statement 
presently under consideration states "The approxi- 
mate 10 percent, completing the requirements of 
Associate of Applied Science/Business degree, who 
desire to pursue a baccalaureate degree on the 
'two-plus-two' concept should be permitted to do so 
without a loss of credit." 

The University of Akron is one of the few 
institutions in Ohio which is presently prepared 
to meet the challenges of the new articulation 
policies of the Ohio Board of Regents. A student 
may go all the way from an associate degree in an 
occupational area through a master's degree in 
technical education (In Ohio teohnioat education 
includes all areas of postsecondary occupational 
education) . 

The associate degree graduate may continue his 
education through two distinct routes at the 
University of Akron. The student has a choice of 
the Bachelor of Technology program offered through 
the Community and Technical College or the 
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Bachelor of Science in Technical Education offered 
through the College of Education, Graduates from 
either one of these programs may then continue on to 
earn a Master of Science in Technical Education in 
the College of Education (see figure 5), 

The Bachelor of Science in Technical Education 
(B.C.T.E.) was developed to prepare occupational 
education instructors for postsecondary institutions, 
two-year colleges, technical institutes, and indus- 
try. Some graduates have also found teaching 
positions in police training academies, hospital 
schools of nursing, occupational therapy training 
programs, and industrial training programs. 

The program leading toward the Bachelor of 
Science in Technical Education is designed to 
admit the associate degree technical graduate from 
any accredited two-year college in the broad 
technology areas of allied health, public service > 
home economics, agriculture, business, and indus- 
trial and engineering technologies without loss of 
academic credit. 

The B.S.T.E* is designed around a technical 
content of 76-89 quarter hours of individually pro- 
grammed technology related courses, 52-65 hours of 
general studies, 29 hours of professional education 
designed to prepare the student to teach at the 
two-year college level, 16 hours of electives, and 
6 hours of related occupational experience (see 
"Requirements for the Degree of Master of Science 
in Technical Education" at the end of this paper). 

As non-traditional paths (external degrees, 
CLEP, etc.) to a college degree gain in accept- 
ability and recognition across the country, and as 
colleges and universities face declining student 
enrollments, I am sure that articulation problems 
between two-year and four-year colleges will 'lessen. 
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Four-year colleges must search for new students • 
They must create new markets and find new customers 
for their services. The technical program associate 
degree graduate is begging for admission to the bac- 
calaureate degree program. Two-year and four-year 
colleges will have to resolve their differences. 
They cannot afford not to. 
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COl.LKGK OF EDUCATION 
TUt UNIVERSITY OF AKROM 
/VKRON, OHIO "<;325 



Requirements for che Bachelor of Scluncc in Ic c hnical E-.ducation 
A. General b'tiudius Requiroiicnts (52-65 qtr. houra*) 



110; 


;111- 


■112 




Knglish Compel siti'jn 


8 


qtr. 


hrs . 


110: 


ilOB 






Kffectivp SpuakinR 


4 


qtr. 


hrs , 


110: 


1115- 


■116- 


•117 


Institutions in the U. S, 


9 


qtr. 


hrs , 


110: 


m 






Physicnl Education 


T 


qtr. 


hrr . 


110 


:.:'J5 






Typus of l.it'jrature 


4 


qtr. 


hrs , 


llOi 


;303- 


-304 




Kastern Civilizations 


6 


qtr. 


hrs . 


110; 


Ji7- 


■318- 


■319 


Western Cultural Traditions 


12 


qtr. 


hrs . 


110: 


:A01 






Senior Seminar 


2 


qtr. 


hrs . 


J7j: 


:141 






General Psychology 


5 


q*-r. 


hrs . 










Mathematics 


4 


qtr. 


hrs . 










Sci <*nce 


9 


qtr. 


hrs . 



B, Technical Content Requirements (76-89 qtr. hours*) 

The teclinlcal content courses are defined as courses in che technical 
specialty and those related cour^fes in mathematics, physical science, 
and related technical science. The .specific courses required In the 
various technologies will be determined cooperatively between the 
College of Education and the ComTnunity and Technical College. 

C. Professional Requirements (29 qtr. hrs.) 



565:157 


Human Development and Learning 


4 


qtr. 


hrs . 


540:410 


Postsecondary Technical Education 


3 


qtr. 


hrs . 


540:421 


Instructional Techniques in 










Technical Education 


5 


qtr. 


hrs . 


540:430 


Course Construction in Technical 










Education 


3 


qtr. 


hrs ^ 


510:401 


Problems in Education 


4 


qtr. 


hrs . 


515:402 


Student Teaching 


6 


qtr. 


hrs. 


515:403 


Seminar in Student Teaching 


"> 


qtr. 


hrs • 


XXX: XXX 


Elective in Education 


2-4 


qtr. 


hrs ^ 



D. Occupational Experience (6 qtr. hrs.) 

540:301 Occupational Employment 

Experience and Seminar 2-6 qtr. hrs, 

E, Electives (16 qtr. hrs,) 

These hours may support the student's technical field of specialization, 
add to the student's general education, or professional education courses. 

TOTAL: 192 credits 

*Since most technical education programs far exceed the general studies requirement 
of 13 quarter hours, math and science related to the technology is substituted. 
However, if the technological program does not include courses in these areas, the 
general studies courses are required. 
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Revlrjod: 9/72 

FKQUI FOMENTS FOR THE DEGPiiE OF Vu^Z'£ZR OF SriEIlCE 



IN TECIIMICAL EDUCATION 

A. Core Courses 13 credits 

510:600 Philosophies of Educanion 4 
565:602 Behavioral Bases of Education (or 565:620) 4 
590:603 Techniques of Research 5 

B. Professional Technical Education 11 credits 

540:510 Postsecondary Technical Education 3 

540:5?.l Instructional Techniques In Technical Education 5 * 

540:530 Course Construction In Technical Education 3 

C. Field of Specialization (One option is selected) 13-14 credits 

1. Teachir.p. O ption ; An approved schedule of technical courses selected 
from the offerings of The Graduate School. CouroR selections will be 
determined on the basis of the student's academic and professional 
background . Application required. 

2. r. uldance Option A (Must be followed In sequence) 17 credits 

560:617* The Interview 3 

560:613* Counseling: Theory and Philosophy 3 

560:619 Ter.-hnlques of Counseling 3 

560:620 Gi'oup Counseling 3 

560:621 Practlcum In Counseling 5 
*no sequence for 617 and 618 

3. Guidance On t Ion B sequence) 14 crndlts 

560:617 The Intervl iw 3 

560:616 Career Gulvince: Theory and Practice 4 

560:601 Student Pe Sonne 1 Services In Higher Ed. 3 

560:623 Evaluation and Diagnosis of Learning Probs. 4 

4. Currlcr.ltni and Supnr» ,.slon Option 14 credlr.s 

570:610 Principles of Educational Supervision 5 
570:710 Principles of Curriculum Developms^nt 4 
Elective In Curriculum or Supervision 5 

D. Tnachtng Internship : Students that enter the program without teaching 
experience are required t ke a teaching Internship at a cooperating two- 
year Institution. 

515:690 Internship Teaching Application required. 4 credits 

E« Elective : These hours may support the studen -'a field of specialization or 
add to the student's general education, or professional education 

courses 5-10 credits 

Total. . . .48 credits 

Comprehensive examination required. No thesis. 
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THE CONMJNITY COLI^GE OF PHILADELPHIA APPROACH 



Sidney August 
Director, Division of Educational Resources 
Communi*:/ College Of Philadelphia 

The Community College of Philadelphia opened in 
1965 and has consistently endeavored to maintain a 
proportionate relationship between traditional trans- 
fer programs and occupational programs leading to cer- 
tificates and to the associate degree. The technical 
curricula include courses in the humanities and they 
are designed to offer students the backgrounds and 
skills which will facilitate immediate employment. 

My summary today will speak of the emphasis at 
the college in guiding students through the occupa- 
tional programs, with particular emphasis on success 
ful experiences in continuing education for these 
students . 

The college has an enrollment of approximately 
5,000 full-time equivalents, including many who are 
enrolled in one-year certificate programs, and over 
500 in Community Service Programs. 

Guidance for the community college student who 
has academic and professional objectives and is 
oriented toward the four-year objective even before 
he submits his admissions application is a compara- 
tively easy and well-traveled road. The student 
enrolled in the paraprof essional occupational program, 
on the other hand, is often quite unaware of the 
potential program available to him after the certi- 
ficate or the associate degree. 

A new study by Warren W. Willingham, of Educa- 
tional Testing Service, estimates that approy.imately 
250,000 community college students annually transfer 
to four-year institutions of all types. He refers 
to the wide variation in course requirements and 
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sequences among, or even within, colleges and univer- 
sities, which lead to transfer with loss of credits. 
In a few states, (Calif ornia, Florida, and Illinois), 
the transfer of jointly agreed upon general education 
courses is '^guaranteed." Willinghara suggests that 
these plans are designed to assure articulation between 
lower and upper divisions without lacing community 
colleges into a "curricular strait jacket." 

Such articulation raises many problems: 

1. Is financial aid available or is there an 
aid gap between transfer and "native" 
students? 

2. Is there space in the four-year institution? 
Is there planning for transfer? Is there a 
need for "upper-level colleges" as such? 

3. Does the difference in academic standards 
at the "open admissions" college and the 
"selective" process at the senior college 
affect transfer student progress? Are 
there differences in grading standards? 

4. What of guidance responsibilities? Is 
information available about senior colleges 
admissions requirements , courses accepted , 
history of transfers of the same type, 
housing, and developmental programs? 

5. What is the orientation role of senior 
institutions? Are there brochures and 
detailed descriptions of the curricula? 

Articulation of the Architectural Technology Curriculum 

In the Architectural Technology Curriculum at 
Community College of Philadelphia, a successful history 
of transfer has been in effect. The implemention of 
this articulation is based upon the record of in- 
volvement of teaching as well as administrative staff. 
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Some students in their first year may have vague 
motivation. By the second year a more informed 
approach to architectural technology is developed 
through guidance. 

A conference with the student concerning achieve 
ment begins at an early date, and he is advised in 
choices of electives so that he transfers with the 
maximum course work acceptable for credit. Students 
in Architectural Technology are introduced to litera- 
ture in the field in order to develop a career ap- 
proach which takes the place of the syndrome of 
"getting a job as soon as I can." Construction 
engineering as a related approach is developed with 
s:udents through career counseling. For a segment 
of the students, the associate degree is only one 
step on the career ladder or the career lattice. 
Similar experience with students interested in the 
Bachelor of Technology degree in other colleges has 
encouraged first and second year CCP students in 
this pattern of study. 

Meanwhile, the efforts of the professional 
Advisory Committee for this curriculum have borne 
fruit. Representation from the Spring Garden 
College, as well as other local colleges, take an 
active role in this advisory committee. The group 
meets two to three times a year, strivinj. to update 
participants, keeping them informed concerning 
developments in the field as well as the employment 
market. 

The success of articulation with Spring Garden 
in this curriculum is comparable to the success 
experienced in the Chemical Technology Curriculum and 
local colleges. The credit hours required for this 
associate degree include courses that are subject to 
scrutiny by some four-year colleges. The history 
of students continuing to Spring Garden has been 
quite successful. 
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Goals of Articulation 



The goals of articulation in occupational educa 
tion are clearly outlined in four areas: 

1. Advance the vocational objectives of the 
student by cooperation of all agencies 
involved in vocational education. 

2. Expand the student's opportunities by 
broadening his horizon. 

3. Encourage the student to take courses that 
are meaningful to him. 

4. Begin as early as possible to provide the 
contacts, the literature, and the oppor- 
tunity to explore the entire career 
ladder. 
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TWO PLUS TWO EQUALS IHREE AND 0N2/HALF 
OR FOUR OR MORE 



Thomas C. Cooke 
Vice President and Dean of Academic Affairs 
Spring Garden College 

Spring Garden College, in deciding to change its 
structure from that of a two-year technical institute 
to that of a four-year technical and business college 
was faced with the problem of maintaining its edu- 
cational mission and objectives — which had proven 
over the years to be quite viable — while it enlarged 
and broadened its area of service to students and 
industry. The questions before us were about inte- 
gration and articulation. Should we drop the 
Associate in Science degree and offer a four-year 
integrated Bachelor of Science in Technology degree? 
If we maintained the Associate Degree program, 
how would it articulate with a Bachelor of Science 
in Technology program? Should we have both a "ter- 
minal" Associate degree program and integrated 
Bachelor of Science in Techtinlogy program? 

Industry needed a more sophisticated techno- 
logist and was letting us know of that need* Inter- 
nally, students were pressing for additional oppor- 
tunities for advancing their education. The 
faculty strongly supported a broadening and deepening 
of the educational program which cou d not be ac- 
complished in a period of two academic years. 

The Two~Plus~Two Curriculum 

Our answer was to develop the two-plus-two 
curriculum, one of the first in the country and one 
which has since been implemented by many colleges. 

The lower division of the college would continue 
to grant the Associate in Science degree. An upper 
division of the college was created to accept those 
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students successfully completing their Associate in 
Science degree for work toward the Bachelor of 
Science in Technology degree. 

As the rather whimsical title of this paper sug- 
gests, the two-plus-two concept in education, while 
a sound and workable general concept, is one which 
can have considerable variations when applied to 
specific situations. 

Spring Garden College, in establishing its four- 
year program leading to the Bachelor of Science in 
Technology, was very conscious not only of its own 
students, but also of the needs of those transfer 
students who would be looking for continuing tech- 
nical education upon graduation from the community 
and private junior colleges. We believed that the 
upper division program which we devised should not 
only meet the needs of Spring Garden College 
students but also those of students from the two- 
year colleges who wished to continue their education. 

Our program was developed at a time when the 
articulation between junior colleges and four-year 
colleges was even less effective than it is today-. 
Complaints were heard from many quarters about the 
difficulty of the transfer process. The educa- 
tional marketplace was much tighter then; the four- 
year colleges were still adjusting to the increasing 
number of graduates of two-year colleges seeking 
transfer without loss of credit; increasing numbers 
of students were enrolling in the two-year colleges 
with the expectation of transferring with full 
junior status to a four-year institution. Moreover, 
many of these students who expected to transfer 
were enrolled in '^terminal" technical curricula 
rather than in "transfer" programs. 

Planning the Curricul um 

Spring Garden College, in developing the four- 
year program, invited representatives from all two- 
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year colleges in the state who were interested in a 
technical program, to meet with the staff from Spring 
Garden College. At that meeting, it was evident that 
the two-plus-two concept with which we began was, 
indeed, a viable one. However, there were also very 
real problems introduced at that meeting which needed 
to be solved if we were to meet our objectives of 
serving our own students and transfer students. 

Forseeably, students could be applying for trans- 
fer to the upper division of the college with three 
different general educational backgrounds from the 
two-year colleges: 1) those having a fairly spt -if ic 
background in the technical area to which they wished 
to transfer; 2) those having a background in a related 
"industrial" technology requiring less rigorous mathe- 
matics and physics; 3) students with little or no 
technical education . 

Our objective was to structure a program which 
would enable all these students to finish the Bachelor 
of Science in Technology degree requirements in two 
year-s and to admit them as Juniors solely on the 
strength of their having been awarded an Associate 
degree by a two-year college. 

How to do this and maintain educc^tional integrity 
was our big problem. The test of the program would 
be the employment of the students — at an appropriate 
level of employment for one holding a bachelor's de- 
gree — in those disciplines in which they had been 
educated. Another objective was to allow the student 
sufficient flexibility in his choice of courses so 
that he could develop his own interests and career 
goals within his chosen discipline. That is, an 
electronics-electrical engineering technology student 
might wish to develop interest in design as opposed 
to sales or production, or vice versa. 

A very real advantage in approaching this prob- 
blem was the fact that we were structuring both a 
lower division and an upper division college. Hence, 
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students with certain weaknesses in their technical 
preparation could be provided with the necessary 
course work in the lower division. By not being limit- 
ed to upper division offerings, the college could be 
fairly flexible in its admissions policy, and could 
accommodate students with varying technical education 
backgrounds. 

The Curriculum Design 

Being the easiest to deal with, we began with the 
Associate degree graduate in a specific technology. 
It was determined that approximately 30% of the courses 
would be in upper division technical courses as a 
minimum requirement. Other minimums would be 20% 
course selection in the liberal arts (including math, 
physics, and chemistry), and 20% in business admin- 
istration. Thirty percent of the course choices would 
be ''free electives." The student could thus specialize 
very heavily in the technical discipline or could 
choose to spread his electives in the other areas. 

For those students having a background in re- 
lated technology, the required technical courses 
were increased to include the appropriate lower divi- 
sion courses needed to meet prerequisite requirements 
for upper division courses. The same number of 
credits were required in liberal arts and business 
administration. However, the number of free 
elective credits was reduced significantly. 

Students having no technical background, of 
course, presented the greatest problem. We expect- 
ed few of them to apply, but we wanted to be pre- 
pared to assist those who wanted a technical career 
and who did not decide this until graduation from a 
two-year college. Sixty percent as a minimum was 
established in the technical discipline as a re- 
quirement for these students. An appropriate blend 
of lower and upper division courses would be estab- 
lished by the academic advisor to the students. 
Such students would have almost no free choices in 
the technical discipline. 
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Two-Plus-Two Results 



Spring Garden College has now graduated two 
classes with the bachelor's degree in technology. 
All of these students have done very well in the 
employment market. A few have been admitted to 
graduate programs, and although that is not the ob- 
jective of the program, we feel that it does say 
something about the quality of the program. We be- 
lieve that our approach has proven to be a sound one, 
meeting the objectives of the college, the needs of 
the students, and the needs of the industries which 
we serve. 

Part of our success may be attributed to the 
fact that we could look at the product of the two- 
year college and tailor our program to best accom- 
modate the educational objectives of those students 
who wished to enter a technical career field. As 
might be expected, we have not bee ".ble to see 
every student through this process m two aca- 
demic years. The program was established to meet 
the needs of students from three general types of 
educational background. However, each student 
presents a specific as well as a general background. 

Students with a weaV, background in math and 
physics and/or little or no technical education 
have elected to, or have been advised (required) to, 
pursue light course loads and finish their degree 
requirements in five or six semesters instead of 

our. In some cases, students came from three-year 
associate degree programs and were allowed some 
advanced credit for the additional liberal arts 
courses taken in the associate degree programs. 
These students have been able td"^complete their re- 
quirements in two years with lighter course loads 
or, in some cases, in less than two years with heavier 
course loads or summer study. 

The policy of admitting students on the basis of 
the associate degree has proven to be quite success- 
ful. No transcript evaluation is made for the purpose 
of admission. However, academic advisors in the 
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technical discipline in which the student is matricu- 
lating do evaluate the transcript for the purpose of 
establishing appropriate and necessary course selection. 
In most cases, the student knows, soon after matricula- 
tion, what will be required in technical and supporting 
courses over the two-year period. In all cases where 
students come from other than strong technical back- 
grounds, the entire program is laid out over the requi- 
site educational period so that students are clear 
about academic requirements. 

All students enter under the same umbrella, but 
from that point their individual coverage is designed 
to insure that the student will accomplish his educa- 
tional and career goals. In this, the two-plus-two 
concept serves its purpose very adequately. It has 
proven to be a most appropriate instrument through 
which Spring Garden College has been able to articulate 
well with community and junior colleges. 
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AN UPPER DIVISION COLLEGE EXPERIENCE IN 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



Walter M. Slygh 
Academic Services Officer 
Capitol Campus 
The Pennsylvania State University 

In 1966 a new upp«jr division and graduate center 
was established at Middletown, Pennsylvania as an 
integral part of The Pennsylvania State University, 
It was a logical sequence of the passage of the 
Community College Act in Pennsylvania and of the 
growing need for new concepts in higher education. 

Beginnings 

The Capitol Campus opened its doors in October 
1966 with eighteen students enrolled in liberal arts 
programs. Dr. Eric Walker, President of the Univer- 
sity, viewed Capitol Campus as an opportunity to 
develop a new and different kind of college. He told 
the facultv that in developing courses and programs 
they shoula not feel constrained by rules and regula- 
tions built up over the years at the University. The 
programs, while continuing the traditional, would 
emphasize new curricula and new approaches. 

The first programs were established in the social 
sciences and humanities, followed by Elementary 
Education, Business, Engineering Technology and now 
Mathematical Sciences. Before I further emphasize 
the nature of each program it may be well to explain 
the admissions philosophy adopted at the beginning 
of the planning stages for the campus. 

Since Capitol is an upper division campus, the 
planning committee had to first consider the ar- 
ticulation problems of incoming students who would 
already have completed two full years of college 
either at a Commonwealth Campus of the University or 
a Community/ Junior College. The Admission guidelines 
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had to permit smooth articulation from those colleges 
to an upper division program. It was first agreed 
that only those students completing two years of 
designated baccalaureate credits would be admitted. 
But when general course prerequisites were estab- 
lished for each program at Capitol, it soon became 
obvious that exceptions were necessary to accommodate 
the wide variance in lower division preparation. 
Further, as surveys were completed and needs of higher 
education analyzed, new programs were developed which 
directed a change in admission philosophy. 

Our present admissions guidelines accept all 
applicants as ready and capable of pursuing upper 
division studies in their chosen field. This means 
that students enrolled in two-year associate degree 
programs must complete their program and be awarded 
the two-year degree. Other applicants from four-year 
colleges must complete sixty distributed academic 
credits prior to attending the Capitol Campus, 

Some Technical Curricula 

The Bachelor of Business program with emphasis in 
Accounting, Management /Marketing, and Finance is noxv 
able to accept students completing a two-year associate 
degree program in such areas as Data Processing, Re- 
tailing, Cooperative Marketing/Management, etc. Each 
student admitted is then scheduled into courses which 
round out a baccalaureate degree program, yet produce 
a wide range of qualifications to enter the working 
world , 

The largest of our vocational oriented programs 
has been in engineering. In 1967 new programs in 
Electrical Design Engineering Technology, Mechanical 
Design Engineering Technology and Water Resources 
Engineering Technology were added for two-year Asso- 
ciate degree students in Electronics and Drafting and 
Design Technology who wished to continue their 
development. This was a new breakthrough in baccalau- 
reate education because students completing two years 
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of technical engineering education had been considered 
terminal students. Clearly, the gap between the 
draftsman/ technician and the Engineering Scientist has 
widened so far since 1946 that curricula needed to be 
developed for the technologist who could fill that 
widening gap. Today, the bachelor of technology 
graduate is recognized as a full-fledged engineer. In 
an attempt to offer necessary technical education for 
those students who desire to continue, two new programs 
have been added in Civil Engineering, Building Construc- 
tion and Transportation. 

As we surveyed the needs of students from our major 
sources of input we found that many students completing 
so-called applied science programs desired to continue 
their formal education in some area closely related to 
their degree without loss of credit for their first 
two year techical education. Law Enforcement was one 
such area. Contact was mde with local, state, and 
federal agencies to determine a realistic and feasi- 
ble means through which such students could continue 
their education, be preapred for a specific vocation, 
and still satisfy baccalaureate degree requirements in 
a minimum of two years. Our investigation into this 
area led to the admission of students with a technical 
background into our Social Sciences programs. Again, 
special advisement and course scheduling is a necessary 
part of each student's progress towards the baccalau- 
reate degree. We are most pleased with the results of 
this investigation and the ultimate progress of the 
students involved. 

Further Directions 

In the Academic Policy Plan recently released 
for the University, Capitol Campus is charged with 
the responsibility to develop new programs which 
cater to the special needs of the Community College 
students and students attending PSU Commonwealth 
Campuses. This charge pertains to transfer students 
as well as to those students in vocationally oriented 
programs. I am positive that the Faculty and Adminis- 
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tration of the Capitol Campus will accept this respon- 
sibility without question as past experiments have 
proven them to be most worthy. 
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VOCATIONAL ARTICULATION BETWEEN CAPITOL CA^^PUS, 
PBNN STATE UNIVERSITY, .^ND BOYCE CANIPUS, 
COI^iJNITY COLLEGE OF ALLEGI-ENY COUNTY 

Charles A, Darrah 
Dean of Students, Boyce Campus, 
Comnunity College of Allegheny County 

Introduction 

Until the present decade, educational emphasis 
has been placed on the academic phase of education, 
with parents and students alike placing the attain- 
ment of an academic degree at the top of their list 
of educational priorities > This is not to say, how- 
ever, that there have not been certain educators who 
felt strongly about vocational education and who 
played a leadership role in promoting and activating 
yocational educational programs and informing the 
populace of its importance. 

It was not until recent years, however, when 
thousands of college graduates found their educational 
training inadequate for the available employment op- 
portunities, when business and industry started to 
place greater emphasis on securing the individual 
trained to perform a specific function, when employ- 
ment opportunities existed in the skilled and semi- 
skilled categories of emplojnnent, and when there was 
alack of needed personnel, that local, state, and 
national attention began to focus on vocational edu- 
cation at the secondary and postsecondary levels. 

S tatement of the Problem 

The Boyce Campus, Community College of Allegheny 
County, was instituted in September 1966; of those 
students initially enrolled, approximately 70 percent 
were enrolled in college transfer programs with the 
remaining 30 percent in career areas such as techno- 
logy* business, and data processing. Through a 
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financial grant from the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany in 1965, a Police Science Program was instituted 
with both the career or transfer option. 

During the early years of existence of Boyce 
Campus one of the major concerns of the administra- 
tion was that of narrowing the percentage differences 
between the transfer and career students. The Alle- 
gheny County Commissioners, who hold the responsibility 
for allocating local funds for supporting the community 
college, began making demands that the Community College 
of Allegheny County find ways of better serving business 
and industry and provide educational opportunities for 
a greater percentage of the people of the county 
whose major interests centered in the career areas. 
The Boyce Campus administration was also very much 
concerned about the placement of its graduates, 
either in business and industry or in the four-year 
institutions. Since, as mentioned previously, most 
of the students were enrolled in college transfer 
programs, the emphasis was on college placement. In 
the numerous conferences held between Boyce Campus 
officers and the admissions representatives of a range 
of four-year institutions, the matter of credit 
transfer immediately became an issue. Most of the 
institutions took the position that they would accept 
only those courses for which there was a parallel 
offering on their respective campuses. The substance 
of this position was that a student who earned 60 
credits at Boyce Campus would be able to transfer 
only a percentage of the earned credits to a four-year 
institution, with the size of the percentage directly 
dependent upon the course offering of the particular 
four-year institution. But more important, it 
meant that an A,S, degree from Boyce Campus would be 
considered terminal. 

Resolution 

In the fall of 1967, an announcement was made of 
the establishment of the Capitol Campus, Penn State 
University, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Shortly there- 
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after, Mr. Walter Slygh visited Boyce Campus and the 
problem as stated above was related to him. Early in 
the spring of 1^68, some four months prior the first 
degree conferring exercise at Boyce Campus, Mr. Slygh 
returned to Boyce Campus and informed the administra- 
tion that Capitol Campus would provide the following 
educational opportunities for its graduates: 

(a) Accept all credits earned at Boyce Campus 
if the student had earned the degree, at- 
tained a 2.0 quality point average, and had 
a course major that paralleled a course 
major offering at Capitol Campus. 

(b) Design a special program for students major- 
ing in the technologies whereby they could 
transfer all of their credits to Capitol 
Campus and pursue a course of study leading 
to a Bachelor of Technology degree^ pro- 
vided- they had earned the A. S. degree and 
attained 2.0 quality point average at Boyce 
Campus. 

The actual design for the Bachelor of Technology 
degree required cooperative planning between faculty 
from the technology division of the community college 
and Capitol Campus* Certain base disciplines within 
the program needed to be redesigned to provide a con- 
tinuity of learning experiences for the student. 
The major program developed in the mathematics and 
physics areas. 

Outcome 

Six of the 1968 graduates in the technology field 
transferred into the advanced degree program at 
Capitol Campus. In addition approximately 25 percent 
of the transfer graduates of that class also trans- 
ferred to the upper division institution. This trans- 
fer opportunity was also extended to all Community 
Colleges of Pennsylvania. 
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The bachelor program has now been expanded to in- 
clude data processing and police science; other programs 
are presently under consideration. In a recent 
visit to Capitol Campus, the Provost told me that 
consideration would be given to the expansion of 
any career or vocational program providing the 
various community colleges in Pennsylvania could show 
a need for such a program. 

At one time, counselors and other college officials 
associated with Boyce Campus held the position that 
most of our transfer credits were transferable to 
four-year institutions; but with action taken by 
Capitol Campus relative to their bachelor programs 
in the career areas, our present position is that alt 
credit courses are transferable to one institution 
or another. 

C onclusion 

Capitol Campus must be given credit for pioneer- 
ing in the more liberal policies of acceptance of 
community college credits and expanding the bachelor's 
program offerings to include career or vocational 
programs . 

Other institutions across the nation have followed 
the example set by Capitol Campus and liberalized 
their transfer policies or expanded their bachelor's 
program to include the career or vocational areas, 
Kent State, Indiana State University (PA), and the 
University of Pittsburgh are prime examples. 

The number of institutions accepting in bulk all 
credits earned at the Junior or Community College with 
the attainment of the associate degree is increasing 
each year and it is" the opinion of the writer that 
within a five-year period most of the collegiate 
institutions acoss the nation will implement a 
similar policy. 
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COOPERATION BETWEEN A COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

AND 

COMMUNITY SERVICE AGENCIES IN ESTABLISHING HUMAN 
SERVICE CURRICULA 

Mary M* Norman 
Academic Dean, South Campus 
Community College of Allegheny County 

In the planning and development of human service 
curricula it is not only ii^portant that there be 
articulation between the community college and secondary 
institutions; it is equally important that there be 
articulation and cooperation between the college and 
various agencies within the community. Indeed, as 
community colleges move in the direction of estab- 
lishing human service curricula the more directly 
they need to cooperate with the various private and 
governmental agencies within their service area. 
It is the purpose of this paper to present examples 
of two Human Service Programs which have been jointly 
planned by a community college and community service 
agencies. The mutual benefits derived from this type 
of cooperative activity will be explored, along with 
a discussion of ways in which to most effectively 
work with local agencies, 

SOUra CAMPUS, COMMUNITY COLLEGE OF 
ALLEGHENY COUNTY, EXPERIENCE 

Child Care 

Two years ago a member of our Social Science 
faculty learned that the McKeesport School District 
had applied for and was about ready to receive a 
federal grant to open child care centers. Since the 
college had long contemplated offering some type of 
program for the training of child care personnel, the 
college inquired of the school district whether or 
not it might in some way service the school district's 
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program by providing some minimuF> training for their 
employees. The response from the school district was 
affirmative. The school district had planned to 
staff the care centers with a number of black women 
who were very capable of working with and caring 
for young children, but who lacked any formal edu- 
cation in child care. Members of the college's 
social science faculty worked jointly with school 
district officials in developing an eighteen (18) 
credit certificate program in child care for these 
employees, * Tac: college supplied the faculty to 
train these eiT^loyees and classes were held daring the 
day in the various child care centers. To motivate 
the employees, the school district offered to pay 
one half the tuition cost plus f.'urther financial aid 
through the college's community rervice division. 
The school district also agreed to upgrade salaries 
and jobs of those who would complete the eighteen 
(18) credit program. 

Since the demand for child care in the area could 
not be met by the number of child care centers 
supported by the school district, the school district 
subcontracted to the Louise Child Care Program, a 
private social agency, to provide child care by Day 
Care Mothers in their homes. These women again 
lacked formal education in child care and thus the 
college agreed to offer its eighteen hour certificate 
program to these women through its evening program. 
Through the community service division these day care 
mothers as well as the teachers in the day care 
centers were given an opportunity to take as many of 
the eighteeen credits they wished at a cost of only 
ten dollars ($10.00) per person. This past June the 
college awarded twenty certificates in child care* 

Due to the success of the certificate program in 
the McKeesport area the college was contacted by 
the Turtle Creek Model Cities program and the Singer 
Child Care Centers and asked to establish an educational 



^Please see program outlines at. end of this paper. 
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program for a number of day care centers. In addition, 
because of the demonstrated cooperation between the 
college and community service agencies, the college 
has been the recipient of a federal grant. This 
grant has enabled the college to hire a part-time 
director for the Child Care program. This part-time 
director, in concert with the college's social 
science faculty, university faculty, and community 
agency officials has developed two additional two- 
year progrcans in the child care area,* One program 
is specifically aimed at preparing para-professionals 
who wish to become teacher-aids in the child care 
centers. The second curriculum is a twc-year transfer 
program which is tied in with universities in 
Pennsylvania which offer a B.A, degree in child 
development. This program is aimed at those indi- 
viduals who desire a profession as a day care teacher. 
These three district programs are purposely 
interwoven to provide students with the opportunity 
to move along the career lattice. 

Because of the college's demonstrated willingness 
to work with community service agencies in the child 
care area, other similar opportunities are beginning 
to present th emselves. During the past few months 
the McKeesport Family and Children Services, a 
United Fund sponsored organization, and the McKeesport 
Housing Authority approached the college about the 
feasibility of offering some train in the social 
work area. The Housing Authority had been given a 
grant to hire five individuals to work with the 
underprivileged in the McKeesport area. The indi- 
viduals hired for these positions had previously 
been underemployed. Other agencies and the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare were hiring individuals who 
had little or no training in social work. Again, 
working jointly with officials of these agencies, 
the social science faculty developed a one-year 
certificate program for the training of social 
work technicians. Since this program is just be- 

*Please see program outlines at the end of this 
paper. 
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ginning, it is too early to predict its ultimate worth. 
However, both comniunity college and community agency 
officials envision an unlimited opportunity to update 
individuals in a significant way so that they will 
have a meaningful impact on improving the lives of 
individuals within the inner city. 

Psychiatric Technician 

The prior example is an excellent example of a 
community college responding to the expressed needs 
of the community. The following example demonstrates 
a desire on the part of the college to move in a 
certain direction and the ability of community service 
agencies to aid the institution in the development 
of the best possible program. 

For little more than a year there was an interest 
expressed by the faculties of the social science 
division and th"; math/science division to develop a 
curriculum aimed at training two-year college graduates 
to work in the field of mental health- An intensive 
search of the literature in this field seemed to 
indicate a significant need for two-year programs in 
this field. A national survey of existing programs 
seemed' to indicate that the college could develop 
a program without adding any new courses or additional 
staff. A survey of students in the college's service 
area also indicated a strong interest in such a pro- 
gram. At this juncture a tentative curriculum 
proposal was developed by the college.* This proposal, 
along with an exploratory letter, was sent to all 
the mental health agencies, mental health hospitals, 
and general hospitals in the collegers service areas. 
Letters were also sent to four-year colleges and 
universities regarding the possibility of trans- 
ferability to their programs. Although the responses 
to these inquiries wc-re generally positive, it be- 
came clear that before the college could move to 
inaugurate such a curriculum much more study and 

*See tentative program outline. 
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spade work needed to be done. Some agencies and 
hospitals, for example, were fearful that the college 
might be infringing on in-service programs already 
established by them for the updating of their 
employees. 

At this point the college decided to set up a 
number of meetings with the members of local mental 
health agencies and local hospitals. As a result of 
these meetings a number of significant decisions were 
reached. The mental health agencies indicated 
their strong interest and support and agreed that 
they would be interested in providing some on-the-job 
training in their agencies for the potential students. 
These officials also confirmed the fact that there 
was a great need for people trained in this manner in 
their agencies, but they alerted the college personnel 
to the fact that they had to be careful that the pro- 
gram bore the proper name and requirements, since 
their positions were civil-service positions and thus 
had to meet state dictated guidelines. The hospital 
officials were equally helpful and cooperative. 
As a result of meetings with hospital personnel it 
became clear that the college could begin to service 
some hospital personnel by offering a number of 
courses for employees at these locations. Thus, 
this fall the college is offering courses at two 
hospital locations. 

The cumulative result of all these meetings was 
that before any curriculum in this area could be 
adopted by the college, much more needed to be done. 
The college decided to establish a community advisory 
committee composed of individuals from mental health 
agencies, local hospitals, and the college to further 
explore the development of a psychiatric technician 
program. One of the first tasks of this advisory 
committee will be to make significant adjustments in 
the proposed curriculum and to seek out state help 
and backing for the development of this program. 

The mutual benefits derived from the preceding 
examples perhaps are self evident, but some aspects 
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bear highlighting. Every community college has as 
one of its major objectives the servicing of the 
community in which it exists. Too often this objec- 
tive is met by simply putting or. a few community 
service courses. Very often the college plans and 
develops curricula without full knowledge and aware- 
ness of the employment needs of ^the community. On 
the other hand, community agencies are usually 
unaware of the services which the community college 
might provide them and many are reluctant to approach 
the college. 

As the above examples illustrate, by mutual 
cooperation both the curricula offerings of the 
college and the local agencies can be improved to 
better service the needs of the people. As is evident 
from the above illustrations, initiation of cooperation 
between the college and a particular agency, creates 
a snowballing effect. If the college and an agency 
are successful in working on mutual concerns, other 
opportunities begin to open up within the community. 
One very important aspect of this mutual v:ooperation 
is the increased opportunity for federal and state 
funding. In all areas, but especially in the human 
service area, funding agencies are much more apt to 
fund programs that are jointly sponsored by a college 
and a community agency than they are to fund a 
program wholly conceived by one or the other insti- 
tution. Finally and very importantly, in this year of 
accountability, both the college and community service 
agencies can appear much more legitimate to the 
taxpayer if they are cooperating and not competing 
in the development of programs which are meant to 
render aid to them. 

Although there are certainly more advantages than 
disadvantages for a college in cooperating with 
community agencies, some caution should be observed. 
Very often officials of community agencies are asked 
to serve on college advisory boards and are "used" 
as window dressing. This has a negative effect within 
the community and can do more harm than good to the 
statu? of the community college. On the other hand 
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community colleges have also established advisory 
committees and have not made their functions clear 
and have then found themselves in the somewhat awk- 
ward position of asking these committees not to 
"interfere" in the educational program of the college. 
Before any relationship can be established between a 
college and a community agency, guidelines need to 
be established which clearly outline the roles and 
responsibilities of each participant. 

Another pitfall which must be avoided at all cost 
is the college's over-enthusiasm for participation in 
some areas. There will be times when a college must 
say no to a particular plan or program because of its 
limited resources or staff, its own priority of goals 
and objectives, or because a particular program can 
best be handled by other agencies. Community colleges 
as all other colleges must recognize that they cannot 
nor should not attempt to be all things to all people. 
Finally, especially in the area of human service 
occupations, both community colleges and community 
service agencies must move with great caution and care. 
This is a new and exciting area, but only with proper 
research and long-range planning will programs be 
established that vjill service any lengthy period of 
time, but this must be one of the primary goals of 
this type of cooperation or the community again will 
bear the burden of ill-planning and shoddy educational 
programs. 
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CHILD CARE CERTIFICATE PROGRAM 



Child Development I 

Child Development II 

Understanding Children ' s 
Play 



Behavior Observation 
Racism and Children 
Child in Social Setting 
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CHILD CARE CAREER PROGRAM 



First Year 

First Semester 

English Comp. I or 
English l/rltlng Lab 

Math Elective 

Open Elective 

Music or Art 
Appreciation 

Second Year 

First Semester 

Intro, to Sociology or 
Social Psychology 

Child Development II 

Understanding Children's 
Play 

Humanities or Conmunications 
Elective 

Social Science Elective 

Suggested Electives 

English Composltjon 
Intro, to Humanities 
Intro, to Philosophy 
Drama 



Second Semester 

Oral Communications 

Intro, to Psychology 
Intro, to Sociology 

Child Development I 

Life Science 

Behavior Observation 

Second Semester 
R&cism and Children 
Art Elective 

Psychology Elective or Rec- 
reational Games 

Child in a Social Setting 

Marriage and Family 



Art Appreciation 
Watercolor I 
Painting I 
Ceramics I 
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QIILD CARE TRANSFER PROGRAM 



First Year 

First Semester 

English Comp. II 

Intro. Psychology 

Intro. College Math or 
Elementary Statistics 

Music or Art Appreciation 

Child Development I 

Second Year 

First Semester 

Oral Communications 

Social Psychology 

Child Development II 

Understanding Children's 
Play 

Social Science Elective 

Suggested Electives 

Adolescent Psychology 
Psychology of Adjustment 
Abnormal Psychology 



Second Semester 
English Comp. II 
Intro. Sociology 
Biology I 

Behavior Observation 

Recreational Games or 
Open Elective 

Second Semester 
Literary Types 
Racism and Children 
Psychology Elective 
Child in Social Setting 
Marriage and Family 

Social Problems 

Human Sexuality 

American Government 

Modern Political Thought 

U. S. and Pennsylvania 
History 
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SCX:iAL lORK TECHNICIANS PROGRAM 



New Courses 



1. Foundations of Social Work Practice 

This course is basic for persons without previous experience in social 
work training in order to help them understand the ethical base and 
value system upon which the profession rests. It will also help persons 
understand underlying human behavior. Classroom methods will include 
lectures, films* and discussions. 



2. Interviewing Skills 

This course is designed to help beginning practitioners in social work 
gain skill in the art of listening, in order to help workers understand, 
in depth, the themes and problem areas as expressed by the client. 
Further methods of responding and practical treatment techniques will 
be explored. Class methods will include discussion, role playing, 
use of taped material* and closed circuit T.V. 



3. Case Work Seminar 

This seminar will offer opportunities for social work practitioners to 
critically examine their field performance within a classroom group. 
Methods used in this course will be group discussion, with students 
presenting actual case material. Discussion will be both pragmatic, 
offering immediate suggestions for case intervention, and theoretical. 

4. Community Organization Seminar 

Focus of the course will be on development of theoretical knowledge and 
obtaining practical skills in organizing and working with community 
groups such as tenant councils, agency boards, citizens* groups. Class- 
room methods will include lectures and discussions. 



Existing Courses 

5. Social Psychology 

An introduction to the research and theories of individual experience 
and behavior as affected by other people, groups, and culture: the 
scientific analysis of socialization, cognition and group dynamics, and 
the practical application in business and industry and other human 
organizations. 
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Contemporary Social Problems 

A consideration of the significant problems of American society, their 
socioeconomic bases, and the conditions facilitating their growth. 
Students will be encouraged to search for possible solutions. Problems 
selected for study include family disorganization, racial conflicts, and 
class struggle. 
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MENTAL HEALTH TECHNOLOGY 
A.A,S. PROGRAM 



First Semester Cr . 

Eng. Comp, I 3 

Anatomy and Physiology I 4 

Intro, to Psychology 3 

Intro, to Sociology 3 

Intro, to Mental Health 3 

16 



Second Semester Cr. 

Eng. Comp. II or Intro. 3 
to Literature 

Anatomy & Physiology n 4 

Psychology of Adjustment 3 

Child Growth and Develop. 3 

Group Dynamics I 3 

16 



Third Semester Cr . 

Practicum in Mental 

Health I 5 

Psychology of Adolescence 3 

Sociology Elective 3 

Group Dynamics II 3 

Elective 3 



17 



Fourth Semester Cr . 

Practicum In Mental 

Health II 5 

Social Psychology 3 

Seminar in Mental Health 3 

Group Dynamics III 3 

Elective 3 



17 
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ThDi VALE TIiCHNID\L INSTITUTE EXPERIENCE 



John E. Marino 
Director of Admissions 



Experiences in technical education at Vale are not 
as varied as some. In the past, post secondary techni- 
cal educational facilities did not have much appeal to 
academic or college prep students from our secondary 
schools; our student body was primarily made up of 
students who followed either a vocational or general 
curriculum. Now we find that 40 percent of current 
student body are from academic curriculums, 40 percent 
from general, 15 percent from vocational, and 5 percent 
from commercial. 

These figures lead me to believe that we will have 
a higher percentage of students going on into four- 
year programs than we have had in the past. Until 
the present, our prime concern has been the placement 
of graduates in industry. Until recently we were un- 
able to document the placement of graduates; we knew 
our graduates were going to work, but did not know 
where. We knew they had little difficulty in finding 
employment, but were seldom called on for placement. 

Our first efforts in following up our graduates 
were slightly disappointing. We had devised a ques- 
tionnaire that was and still is mailed to the 
graduates six months, one year, and two years after 
graduation. Our returns ran about 10 percent. This 
gave us some assurance that our people were successful 
in finding emplo3^ent. We could have compiled some 
interesting placement figures with this information, 
but would have received little satisfaction in doing 
so. 

To obtain more accurate and realistic data, we 
appointed a full-time staff employee to implement a 
more efficient placement service and followup program. 
Our current procedure calls for each graduate to be 
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interviewed two weeks prior to graduation to deter- 
mine what area of employment the graduate would prefer 
and if he has made a job contact on his own. If he 
has not located employment, we then set up an inter- 
view at various shops and dealerships in the geographic 
area the graduate has chosen. Prior to these inter- 
views, we have contacted emp.loyers to determine the 
openings available and the procedure they prefer 
for filling the openings. 

To obtain the followup data we desire after em- 
ployment, we use the questionnaire previously mentioned, 
supplemented by telephone contact for local students, 
and a followup letter to those who live a considerable 
distance from our school. (One interesting fact 
that we have uncovered in our data collection is that 
our students respond bo.tter to a one paragraph, 
handwritten letter than to any other instrument*) 

Since the installation of our current data collec- 
tion procedure, we have been able to verify the loca- 
tion and employment of 70 percent of our graduates of 
the last two and a half years. Our data has shown us 
that 98 percent of those contacted are gainfully 
employed in the automotive industry or a closely re- 
lated field. There are only three who are not working 
and, interestingly enough, only two have continued 
their education after graduation from Vale, We 
expect this to change considerably, I recently sub- 
mitted an informal questionnaire to 210 of our present 
students in which 47 percent indicated that they wish 
to enter degree programs after completing their studies 
with us. It will be interesting to see how many of 
them do. This data should be available next year. 
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PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED WITH THE ASSOCIATE IN 
SPECIALIZED TECHNOLOGY AND SPECIALIZED 
BUSINESS DEGREE 

Oscar W, Nestor 
President, Pittsburgh Technical Institute 

Three years ago, private trade, technical, and 
business schools were authorized by the Department of 
Education to grant two new degrees — the Associate in 
Specialized Technology and the Associate in Specialized 
Business Degrees, (Hereinafter these will be treated 
as the same and referred to simply as the degree,) 

There are several facets to this new degree which 
represent problems or potential problems to private 
business and technical schools,* 

First, there is some concern that the increatied 
emphasis on academic-type courses will jeopardize the 
major objective of such schools — namely, to train 
persons for jobs. One president stated it this way: 
"I think it would be a serious mistake if institutions 
like ours started to act as 'feeders* for four-year 
institutions rather than preparing people for employ- 
ment," One of the real dilemmas has been to provide 
the academic excellence required by the standards of 
the degree without losing the ability to deal with 
the practical aspects of our programs, I am re-" 
minded of the very real story of the man who was 
hired to teach auto mechanics. Having had practical 
training, the only way he knew how to teach was to 
get right in there and tear the motor down, getting all 

*The comments are based in part on the survey re- 
sults of all thirty-six private business and technical 
schools in Pennsylvania now authorized to grant these 
degrees. Twenty-six schools (72 percent) responded to 
a questionnaire and these responses serve as the basis 
for many of the conclusions and observations of this 
paper . 
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dirty and greasy in the process. Then he helped the 
students do the same thing. One day he was looking 
through an educational publication and he noticed 
that all the teachers wore white coats. So he got 
one. But now he couldn't work very well because he 
didn't want to get his coat dirty. Some time later, he 
was sent off to a teachers' seminar and he discovered 
that no teacher could really teach without a blackboard 
and chalk. He implemented this — and so became a true 
professional, white coat, chalk and all — but his 
teaching, of course, was not nearly as effective. 
Fortunately, we have dealt with an agency, the Bureau 
of Academic Services, which has had a real grasp of 
this dilemma and to date the problems have not been 
serious. For the long run, however, this could emerge 
as the most serious problem presented by the degree. 
I say this because differing objectives of the 
educational process could create major conflicts in 
such areas as curriculum, faculty qualifications, per- 
formance standards for students and teachers, and 
the kind of student recruited, 

A more appropriate question or problem, which is 
not completely unrelated, centers around the trans- 
ferability of specialized degree subjects earned at 
private schools. This new degree was initially re- 
garded as a terminal degree, if in the academic 
world we can accept any degree as a terminal degree. 
However, almost immediately, questions were raised by 
parents, teachers, counselors, and admissions directors 
about the transferability of such a degree to a four- 
year institution. As a result, the main problem to 
be discussed here, centers around where these degrees 
fit into the academic community, and more specifically 
with the transferability of subjects. 

The degrees were especially and differently named 
resulting in some obfuscation — reminiscent of the 
graduate student who hoped that it would be an essay 
test> so the prof couldn't figure out what his answer 
meant. With the newness of the degree, and with the 
obvious question of how it relates to other associate 
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degrees and to four-year degrees, perhaps 1 can shed 
some light that will help in this important matter 
of transfer Mlity. 

Significance of our Degrees 

Private trade, technical, and business schools must 
pass muster on three fronts before either degree can 
be granted. First, a representative cf the state 
(Board of Private Trade and Technical or Business 
Schools) inspects the school as a prerequisite for 
being licensed. Once licensed, each school is 
governed by a set of rules and regulations covering 
almost every area of operation and administered under 
the general direction of a Board appointed by the 
Secretary of Education. 

After at least two years of successful operation 
a school may apply for accreditation. A separate 
and additional inspection is required in order to be 
accredited. Accreditation is by the National 
Association of Trade and Technical Schools or the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools, each 
recognized by the United States Office of Education 
as the official accrediting body in its field. 
These associations maintain their own ric^orous academic 
and administrative standards and, having been an ac- 
creditation team leader on a number of visitations, 
I can personally vouch for the . integrity and depth 
of ihe visitation inspections. Accreditation by a 
recognized accreditation body is in turn a prerequisite 
for applying for authorization to grant the Specialized 
Associate Degree. 

Finally, each school must be specifically approved 
by the Secretary of Department of Education to ^rant 
the Associate Degree. This occurs after application 
and after a "tortuous" self-appraisal and self- 
evaluation report and visitation by a special accredita- 
tion team selected and administered through the Bureau 
of Academic Services- One of the technical require- 
ments for accreditation, by the way, is that at 
least 25 percent of the subjects must be academic 
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(related) courses. This compares to about 40 percent 
academic (general studies) courses in some other types 
of associate degrees. Our associate degree authori- 
za*:ion must be renewed each year for three years be- 
fore final approval, and our accreditation is reviewed 
every five years. Unlike Senator Eagleton's initial 
investigation, we are rather thoroughly inspected 
before we can run in this academic race. 

There are about 300 private technical and business 
schools in the Commonwealth, yet only thirty-six, or 
12 percent are authorized to grant the Associate 
Degree. A number of other states, including New York, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, Illinois, North and South 
Carolina, and Tennessee now permit private schools to 
grant comparable degrees. 

It should be clear that the schools which do 
finally attain Associate Degree grantxng status have 
been rather thoroughly evaluated. They have achieved 
the highest academic attainment level possible in 
this field. 

As educators, we all recognize that education is 
a process and that change is evolutionary. Clearly, 
private technical and business schools have emerged 
with increasingly higher academic and administrative 
standards, particularly over the last five to seven 
years. They have truly taken their place as an inte- 
gral and respectable part of the academic community. 

Students 

A large population of the students at private 
technical and business schools could undoubtedly 
have been accepted at other institutions of higher 
learning, including four-year colleges. For example, 
analyzing the 1972 incoming class at the Pittsburgh 
Technical Institute, and using the same criteria 
I used at a major university where I served, about 
80% would pass both admissions standards without 
debate (and could presumably enter other four-year 
institutions) . Another 15 percent of incoming 
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freshmen of the Pittsburgh Technical Institute were 
admitted on a conditional basis and possibly would 
have the same status at other schools, depending on the 
admissions policies. Somewhat facetiously and some- 
what seriously, it seems that officials at schools 
charged with the responsibility of admitting students 
(new or transfer) apply Skinner's Constant — defined 
as that quantity, which when added to, subtracted 
from, divided into, or multiplied by your answer, 
gives the correct one. 

I do, however, attach particular significance to 
these admissions statistics. One of uiy tasks at 
the university was also to pass on transfer students 
who had applied to enter as third-year juniors. We 
found, with experience, that many of them got into 
academic difficulty despite good two-year records. 
A more thorough study of this problem indicated 
that many of these transfer students would not have 
met our original freshman admission standards at 
the university. This is clearly not the case with our 
existing freshman group, which I believe is a fair 
representation of our type of student at Pittsburgh 
Technical Institute as well as students at other 
private schools . 

The student who selects a shorter two-year 
technical school, sometimes referred to as the "non- 
college bound" (how would you like to be described 
in terms of a negative) is different. He is not 
interested in frills — in this category I sadly include, 
among other courses. History and Foreign Languages. 
He is not going to school because of social status. 
He is not inferior to college students, just dif- 
ferent. He just wants to get out, and get a job, a 
car and a girl — usually in that order. He is the kind 
of kid that you visualize when you bay — not everyone 
should go to college — a truism which people apply to 
all kids but their own. 

However, Dr. Kenneth Hoyt gives these students 
a little status — he calls them Specialty Oriented 
Students. He reported in a recent study {The Compass^ 
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September, 1971) that of 4,887 (almost 5,000) 
Specialty Oriented Students in private schools: 

1. Seventy- two percent completed the entire 
training program. 

2. Although eighty-one percent reported that 
their first job directly related to their 
training — and most did take jobs — thirteen 
percent either took farther specialty train- 
ing or enrolled in a college or university 
later. 

This study gives a good profile of the type of 
student to which I am referring. In general, it is 
an image of responsible motivation and behavior, 
coupled with a desire on the part of a certain per- 
centage to continue their education. 

Transferability of Subjects 

Technical and business schools are concerned about 
the opportunity for their graduates to transfer 
credits to four-year institutions, particularly to 
four-year institutions within the Commonwealth. Most 
students would prefer to transfer to a Pennsylvania 
school, according to the survey referred to earlier. 
However, only eight four-year Pennsylvania institutions 
(two state institutions) have accepted students to 
date. This compares to thirty-one out-of-state 
schools which have accepted more than 50 percent of 
the credits earned and a number of them are accredited 
by important accrediting bodies. To date, therefore, 
Pennsylvania schools have not participated as ex- 
tensively in this process of transferring students 
as have out-of-state schools. 

It is clearly recognized that acceptance of 
transfer students rests exclusively with the receiving 
institution. Most private technical and business 
schools are extremely conscious, however, of the 
grave responsibility the transfer process places on 
them. Whan a student transfers and succeeds, it helps 
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the student, the school to which he transferred, and 
the school from which he came. Conversely, it damages 
everyone when he fails. As schools offering this new 
degree seek to transfer students on to four-year 
institutions, .they must seek the maximum ef f ectivensss 
of both their own admissions and educational process, 
so that their transferees do not fail at the higher 
levels. This success will be, of course, the ultimate 
test of the acceptability of this, as well as any 
other degree. At the moment, such transferees seem 
to have worked out well for all concerned. Testimony 
from the private schools themselves shows that nine 
of ten students who do transfer to four-year 
institutions, go on to graduate. In part this is be- 
cause interest in transferring is usually confined to 
a small percentage (3-5 percent) of students, usually 
excellent students. Given the existing objectives of 
private schools, this record should not change 
appreciably in the years ahead. 

Conclusion 

In the meantime, the transferability process 
could be greatly facilitated if four-year institutions 
in the state would take positive steps to understand 
these new degrees. An appeal is made particularly to 
the state-related four-year institutions, particularly 
Penn State Uui^^ersity . They could ,^ for example, 
help individuals and schools by taking the leadership 
in this area. With the active involvement of the 
major state university, clear paths for transfers 
would evolve faster and this, in turn, Arould be a 
major contribution to education in general. 
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ARTICULATION OF OCCUPATIONAL STUDENTS BETWEEN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, ASSOCIATE DEGREE PROGRAMS, 
AND BACHELOR'S DEGREE PROGRAMS IN 
WASHINGTON TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 

Addison S. Hobbs 
Director, Bachelor of Science Degree Program 
in Teaching of Technology 
Washington Technical Institute 

The assigned topic "Articulation of Occupational 
Students Between Secondary Schools, Associate Degree 
and Bachelor Degree Programs" suggest a multitude of 
approaches. 

The operational definition of occupational edu- 
cation and its articulation at different levels is 
outlined here as a series of educational experiences 
which balance the cognitive and manupulative skills 
of the learner with levels of performance or com- 
petency. Therefore, the primary thrust of this paper 
will be oriented toward the Washington Technical 
Institute method of developing problem-solving capa- 
bilities and analytical techniques for practical 
problems. 

Purpose 

Washington Technical Institute was created by 
Congress to provide career educational opportunities 
of the highest quality for the residents of the 
District of Columbia. The Institute fulfills this 
mandate by providing District residents an increasing 
number of degree and certificate programs on a full- 
time basis. Programs are offered on the main campus 
and at various locations in the community. 

The Wri Canmitmen-c : A Systems Approach 

The Washington Technical Institute is committed 
to finding creative and successful methods uo edu- 
cate District of Columbia residents, providing its 
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students with the technological capability necessary 
for them to choose a career for a fulfilling and 
secure life. An effective way to describe the 
Institute's approach is to view the Institute as a 
subsystem within the community system. This ''systems" 
approach involves a formal analytic process used in 
programming the Institute's course of development. 
The ultimate goal is considered, together with 
supporting objectives, while at the same time practical 
limitations and constraints are recognized. It is so 
designed that its curriculum, supportive services, and 
organization remain flexible and open to each student's 
personal needs and career aspirations. 

The evaluation and guidance program augments the 
student's instructional experience. It is organized 
so that the student is counsiiled at each step of his 
training about his career aspirations and educational 
development. This is possible through the unique 
organizational structure that allows part of the faculty 
to address itself to the student's instruction, part of 
the faculty to aid the student in solving personal 
and social problems and to assist him in his entrance 
into employment, and a separate faculty for Research 
and Development. Under WTI's system approach, in- 
struction, counseling, and administration are fused 
into a single process. WTI's student-teacher organi- 
;2ation, flexible administration, and staffing pattern 
allow an honest, sincere interaction necessary for 
an environment of creativity and personal security. 
The systems approach permits the cooperative planning, 
mutual support in teaching, modification of roles 
and degrees of responsibility, action research, and 
interaction among staff which the process of instruc- 
tion demands. Through its systems approach, the 
Institute is able to assess continually the complex 
and interwoven factors necessary for success in 
living up to its charge, while remaining responsive 
to the educational needs of the students and to the 
manpower demands of the commp-.lty. It is through this 
continual systematic assessment and built-in respon- 
siveness that the Institute aspires to develop a model 
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for the creation of new and more relevant educational 
philosophies and educational strategies. 

The Washington Technical Institute approach to 
articulation of secondary and postsecondary occupa- 
tional programs is based upon a model for continuous 
career education. 

The following are a number of educational assump- 
tions which undergird the objectives of this contin- 
uous 'Occupational education program: 

1. Differing learning capacities and styles 
of students will require a differentiation 
of objectives at several maturation levels. 

2. No one teacher or any curriculum service 
can be expected to become a master of 
all educational levels and in all areas 
of. speciality, because of individual 
limitations and because of the philoso- 
phies of each curriculum service. 

3. Valid career choices by students must 

be approached from at least two directions, 
one focusing upon attitudinal changes 
and Che other on specific job skill prepa- 
ration. 

Since philosophical commitments of schools and 
their faculty m-embers vary within the differing 
systems of education, the curriculum has been outlined 
into levels for the primary reason of providing a' 
nuJiber of alternatives for articulating occupational 
programs (see Figure 6). 

The concreteness needed to solidify the occupa- 
tional perceptions of students is the specific ob- 
jective at the early levels (K-9) . Therefore, the 
occupational outlook is aimed toward creating aware- 
ness, exploration and guidance. 
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The upper level (10-12) places emphasis upon 
career development clusters beginning at the tenth 
grade and utilizing such areas as transportation, 
construction, personal services , human services, 
and business. At this level of development the re- 
finement of occupational choices is built upon a 
hierarchy of performance goals. Later offerings 
will become more specifically skill oriented with op- 
portunities offered for choices in higher levels of 
technical and skill attainment. It is at this level 
that the preceding programs or input will reflect 
'validity of student choice. In the affective domain, 
the student should possess the needed prerequisites 
which assure his success in the career choice being 
pursued. 

- The high school level (11-12), exhibited in 
Figure 6 as area vocational schools, represents the 
point at which preparation for the world of work 
reaches the top level in the hierarchy of skill re- 
finement. The choices open to boys and girls should 
be at a higher level of technical and skill achieve- 
ment for those students who are ready to profit 
from them. The needed prerequisites, attitudinal 
and physical, should be assessed for the high 
prediction of success for the individual in the vo- 
cational-technical area being purused. 

The last level indicated by Figure 6, the non- 
graded career development center, bridges the gap 
for the small percentage <^f students who reject ar.y 
kind of formal school organization. It also pro- 
vides for student mobility factors where differing 
systems are unable or unwilling to finance a total 
career plan. A positive factor in this concept is 
its allowance for the coupling of research oriented 
activities with curriculimi change and staff develop- 
ment for teachers ^n a continuing basis. 

It is evident that adult vocational programs 
practice this concept through certification endeavors 
in the comprehensive community colleges, but the 
necessity for these institutions to prepare individuals 
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for middle manpower jobs deters even the most ardent 
proponents of teaching for the varying individual needs 
of students. Meanwhile, as educational institutions 
developed on a nongraded experimental basis achieve 
sufficient maturity, leadership, and technically 
superior teachers, they will assume the role and 
function as developmental centers with measurable 
objectives providing continuous vocational education 
through viable curriculums. Washington Technical 
Institute carries out these objectives through its 
Research and Development Division. 

The institution has certified educational programs 
ranging from the awarding of certificates for short 
and interim objectives through the bachelor's degree 
in a number of specialties. However, the important 
factors to be considered this morning is How and 
What. As previously mentioned, the Division of 
Research and Development operates independently yet 
is inextricably interwoven into the activities of 
the regular institutional programs. This special 
division of Washington Technical Institute uses the 
project method to design, implement or test the 
feasibility of educational managerial and surjervisory 
models. 

Priority is given to starting activities through 
external funding where results can be integrated into 
the regular academic program as well as the agency 
contracting for services. 

For example, one model employed by the Division 
of Research and Development to deliver multi-level 
articulation programs is hereby displayed (Figure 7). 
The concept is simple, yet significantly valid in 
that three stages are developed before the curriculum 
is determined: 

1. Preassessment 

2. Instruational Component Needs and 

3. Evaluation Through Performance Objectives 
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Before exploring the three facets that make up 
the analysis for articulation through individual and 
flexible curriculum designs, the rationale defining 
these procedures should be sunmiarized. 

The epitome for most proponents who view the 
community junior college as a multi- functioning 
aspect of American education is shown in the following 
philosophy: 

The American way of life holds that all 
human beings are supreme, hence of equal 
moral worth and are, therefore, entitled 
to equal opportunities.... The basic 
function of public education then should 
be to provide educational opportunity 
by teaching whatever needs to be learned 
to whoever needs to learn it.^ 

2 

Blocker writes that the primary problem faced 
by the t' mprehensive college is the challenge of 
students to grow to the limit of their abilities. 
At the same time, policies must be avoided that 
eliminate, discourage, or exclude those students un- 
able to immediately respond favorably. There is a 
fine balance between lowering the quality of edu- 
cation, and encouraging students with low levels of 
motivation and previous academic achievement, to 
attempt post-high school studies suited to their 
dispositions and talents. The problem of the two- 
year college is to strike this balance. 

In order to make this philosoph^ operational, an 
ideal image of the community college image must 
be constructed. Gleazer enunciates this ideal when 
he says: 

^The Philosophy of Education of the Joliet 
Township High School and Junior College (Joliet, 
Illinois: Board of Education, 1959). 

2 

Blocker, Clyde E., et al. The Two Year College: 
A Social Synthesis (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, 1965), p. 131. 
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A good community college will be honestly, 
gladly, and clearly a community institution. 
It is in and of the community. The community 
is used as an extension of classroom and 
laboratory. Drawing upon the history, tra- 
ditions, personnel problems, assets and lia- 
bilities of the community, it declares its 
role and finds this accepted and understood ^ 
by faculty, administration, and the citizenry. 

Two judgemental theories concerning the position of 
education for the future encourage continuous debate. 
On one hand, it is purported that the need for greater 
and greater specialization makes of the broadly based 
college education a luxury beyond the means of the 
future society. On the other hand, conflicting theories 
seem to prefer that students bring to the universities 
the developed abilities to read, write, reason, and be 
familiar with the broad spectrum associated with edu- 
cational curriculums. Such forecasts invite careful 
examination by all educators, demanding the particular 
attention of those concerned with education in the two- 
year college.^ 

Education's urgency has grown because the bulk of 
knowledge has expanded beyond imagination. Barzun 
supports this theory when he writes of the barrier 
created between one man and the next because of the abun- 
dance of information to be digested today. "What 
is considered true knowledge often may be equated as 
convenient for the worker, but not necessary to 
understand the subject. With a cautious confidence. 



Gleazer, Edmund J., Jr, ed., A New Social Inven- 
tion: The Community College (Washington, D.C. : 
American Association of Junior Colleges, n.d.). 
4 

Sanford, Nevitt, "Implications of Personality 
Studies for Curriculum Planning," Personality Factors 
on the College Campus (The Hogg Foundation for Mental 
Health, The University of Texas, 1962), p. 4.- 

^Barzun, Jacques, The House of Intellect (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1959), pp. 11-12. 
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one will be able to master the new literature. However, 
he must first gain a proper understanding of the 
accepted truths, the disputed problem, the rival schools, 
and the methods now in favor. 

To understand schools and school systems for the 
future, they must be related to the surrounding cultural, 
econoinic, historical, philosophical, and political 
circumstances. Since education is always an expres- 
sion of a civilization and of a political and econoinic 
system, one way to gain an understanding of the close 
relationship of the social environment to the develop- 
ment of an appropriate educational program, is to view 
the social setting from the standpoint of the individual. 
Each person faces problems of self-fulfillment and 
self-development. Thus, from the individual learner *s 
standpoint, the school program, if it is rationally 
developed, must provide for vocational demands and 
requirements, the demands of citizenship, and the 
demands of self-fulfillment.^ 

This rationale sets forth the assumptions, objec- 
tiveSj procedures ar ^ outcomes for articulation of 
occupational prograus at different levels. 

Preassessment must be a vital part of each pro- 
gram to provide realistic outcomes in terms of time 
and cost analysis. Using the student* s past ex- 
periences as a catapult invites success and provides 
a positive self-image for advancement to the next 
level of competency. 

Figure 8 shows how courses are designed to 
meet the individiial needs of students. It is an 
evaluation measure which insures that performance 
criteria are reached. Practicians are designed to 
provide each learner the opportunity to experience 
success or failure under low risk conditions to 
develop confidence in his or her ability to perform. 



Has s Glenn and Wiles, Kimball, "Social Forces," 
Readings in Currumlum (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
1966), p. 3. 
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•The overall mission of Washington Technical 
Institute as a catalyst for articulation has been 
presented, but it would be somewhat presumptuous to 
assume that one standard or format can be applied to 
all states. The future mission of the public two- 
year college is based upon the assumption that 
educational programs appropriate for changing societal 
needs and a heterogeneous student body can be formu- 
lated, 

E\^ery two-year college must serve its own 
selected clientele. It will succeed or fail in 
the same degree that it understands and provides for 
the educational needs of the clientele. The design 
for curriculum is determined by the needs of the 
community, and enlarges in scope as prudent in- 
vestigation steers its course. However, the two- 
year college can never assume that the curriculum 
task is "set.** Communities change. Educational 
needs emerge or disappear, creating a need for con- 
tinuous, uninterrupted^ and intensive surveillance. 
Constant concern provi/ies a basis for effective growth 
patterns which affect iucational servrce. 



ThotTiton, James W., Jr., The Community Junior 
College (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1966), pp. 
121-122. 
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EVALUATION OF THE CONFERENCE 

Edward C. Mann 
Graduate Assistant 
Department o£ Vocational Education 
The Pennsylvania State University 

Man's need to know is closely coupled with his wish 
to judge. The purpose of this final chapter is to re- 
port the results of our attempt to determine the extent 
to which the conference achieved its objectives. 

The major objectives of the conference, as stated 
in the welcoming letter to the conference participants, 
were : 

1. To consider the role of area vocational 
schools, two-year colleges, and senior 
colleges in the articulation of occupa- 
tional programs. 

2. To provide the participants with informa- 

^ tion that would better enable them to iden- 
tify some of the elements and useful ap- 
proaches for articulating occupational 
programs between secondary and postsecondary 
levels and between similar level institu- 
t ions . 

3. To provide an opportunity for educators 
concerned with occupational education to 
meet for the purpose of exchanging ideas 
and viewpoints on topics associated with 
articulation , particularly : 

a. secondary to postsecondary education. 

b. two-year college to senior college. 

c. school to employment. 

4. To continue with the series of cooperative 
ventures between The Pennsylvania State 
University and other Pennsylvania Instltu- 
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tions which are aimed at contributing to 
the overall improvement cf occupational 
education. 

The instrument used for evaluating the conference 
was a questionnaire designed to measure the extent to 
which the above stated conference objectives were met. 
This questionnaire consisted of threa checklist ques- 
tions and three questions asking for a rating of the 
major talks on a one to five scale. 

The questionnaire, along with a return, self- 
addressed stamped envelope, was sent out to all con- 
ference participants on October 17, 1972, a7>proximately 
two weeks after the conclusion of the conference. On 
October 30, 1972 a followup letter was sent to all 
non-respondents. Approximately 95 percent (80) of the 
84 mailed questionnaires were returned completed. 
Due to the inappropriate phrasing of question number 
two, several questionnaires were either not answered 
or answered improperly. This requried another letter 
sent on November 6, 1973, asking for proper answering 
of uhat particular question. The return rate was 
100 percent. 

Questionnaires were not sent to members of The 
Pennsylvania State University faculty or to the 
graduate assistants in the Department of Vocational 
Education who participated in the conference. 

Questionnaire result are shown in Table 1. 

The attendpnce of the various sessions of the 
conference as reported by the participants show "The 
Need for Articulation of Occupational Programs Among 
Secondary and Postsecondary Institutions" (Cross) and 
"Workshop #1 - Area Vocational Schools and Community 
Colleges" (Bressler, Hauser, Vallone, Skinner, Feeney, 
Weaver, Nagle, and Elison) tied as the most heavily 
attended with 72 participants while headcount indicates 
a two person majority for Cross. The opening session 
of the conference, "Program and Curriculum Articulation" 
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TABLE 1 
Ratings of Conference 



1 2 
From Questionnaire By Head Count 

Session Rank N % Rank N 



Program and Curriculum 

Articulation (Jacoby) 3 68 85 3 106 

The Need for Articulation 
of Occupational Programs 
Among Secondary and Post- 
secondary Institutions 

(Cross) 1 72 90 1 111 

Workshop i^l - Area Voca- 
tional Schools and Community 
Colleges (Bressler, Hauser, 
Vallone, Skinner, Feeney, 

Weaver, Nagle, and Elis?on) 1. 72 90 2 109 

Reflections on Occupation- 
al Education (Ziegler) 4 67 84 4 101 

Workshop #2 - The Two^Year 
Co] leges and Senior Insti- 
tutions C Sugarman , Cooke , 

August, Slygh, and Darrah) 8 51 64 8 69 

Articulation of Secondary 
and Postsecondary Occupa- 
tional Programs (Martorana) 5 60 75 6 77 

Workshop //3 - Articulation 
with Private Agencies 

(Ntrman, Marino, and Nestor) 7 52 65 5 80 

Articulation of Occupational 
Students Between Secondary 
Schools, Associate Degree 
Programs, and Bachelor's 
Degree Programs in Washing- 
ton Technical Institute - ■ 
(Hobbs) 6 53 66 7 75 



Members of Penn State faculty and graduate assistants 
did not fill out the qaftstionnaire and are not included in 
this N, 

2 

Members of Penn State faculty, graduate assistants, 
and invited guests were Included in this N« 
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(Jacoby) placed third by questionnaire replies, 
whereas, the dinner session "Reflections on 
Occupational Education" (Ziegler) placed third by 
headcount. 

The final session of the first day, "Workshop #2 - 
The Two-Year Colleges and Senior Institutions" (Sugar- 
man, Cooke, August, Darrah, and Slygh) , was the least 
attended according to both the questionnaire and the 
headcount. One can conjecture the low attendance was 
in great part due to the fact that it convened after 
dinner at the tail-end of a rather busy day. It is 
also interesting to note that there is a +.80 cor- 
relation between the order of the various presentatior.s 
and the attendance. 

Exchange of Viev/points and Ideas 

Question two asks the participants in which 
session did the greatest exchange of ideas and view- 
points on articulation of secondary and postsecondary 
occupational education take place. Due to an error, 
the statement was made "check the boxes that apply" 
instead of "check the box that applies." This mistake 
permitted the respondents to check more than one box. 
Because of this, 44 percent of the questionnaires had 
two or more boxes checked, while 41 percent had one 
box checked, and the remaining 15 percent were left 
blank. The following table shows the distribution 
of responses to this question. 

The participants felt that the greatest exchange 
of ideas and viewpoints on articulation of secondary 
and postsecondary occupational education took place 
during "Workshop #1 - Area Vocational Schools, and 
Community Articulation" (Jacoby) . The session having 
tile least exchange of ideas and viewpoints was Dr. 
Martorana's breakfast talk on "Articulation of 
Secondary and Postsecondary Occupational Programs." 
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TABLE 2 



Session of Greatest Exchange 

Session N 

Program and Curriculum 

A'ticulation (Jacoby) 22 

The Need for Articulation 
of Occupational Programs 
Among Secondary and Post- 
secondary Institutions 
(Cross) 18 

Workshop //I - Area Voca- 
tional Schools and Community 
Colleges (Bressler , Hauser , 
Vallone, Skinner , Feeney , 
Weaver, Nagle, and Elison 36 

Reflections on Occupational 
Education (Ziegler) 12 

Workshop //2 - The Two-Year 
Colleges and Senior Institu- 
tions (Sugarman , Cooke, 
August, Slygh, and Darrah) 11 

Articulation of Secondary 
and Postsecondary Occupa- 
tional Programs (Martorana) 6 

Workshop #3 - Articulation 
with Private Agencies (Noinnan, 
Marino and Nestor) 12 

Articulation of Occupational 
Students Between Secondary 
Schools, Associate Degree, 
Programs, and Bachelor's 

Degree Programs in Washington V 
Technical Institute (Hobbs) 14 

Coffee breaks. Meals, Cash 

Bar, Social Hour 16 



TOTAL 147 
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Theme o£ the Conference 



Using a five point scale, participants of the con- 
ference were asked to rate all of the presentations on 
the degree to which the theme "Articulation of Secondary 
and Postsecondary Occupational Education" was followed. 
The best average rating (1.8) was given to the presen- 
tation "Program and Curriculum Articulation" (Jacoby) 
followed by "Workship #1 - Area Vocational Schools and 
Community Colleges" with a -rating of 2.0, and "The Neod 
for Articulation of Occupational Programs Among Secondary 
and Postsecondary Institutions" (Cross) with an average 
rating of 2.2. The average rating of all the sessions 
was 2.3. 

Amount of Information Provided 

The conference participants were also asked to 
rate the amount of information, provided to them in the 
various sessions on a one to five scale. The opening 
session of the conference "Program and Curriculum 
Articulation" (Jacoby) rated as providing the greatest 
amount of information with a 2.2 rating. "WorkshoiD Y/1 - 
Area Vocational Schools and-"Community Colleges" placed 
second with an average rating of 2.4, followed by 
Hobb*s "Articulation of Occupational Students Between 
Secondary Schools, Associate Degree Progra^is, and 
Bachelor's Degree Programs in Washington Technical 
Institute" with a 2.6 rating. The average rating was 
2.6. 

Major Papers 

The five major papers at the Fourth Annual Con- 
ference were presented by Jacoby, Cross, Ziegler, 
Martorana and Hobbs. The conference participants 
were asked to give each of these papers an overall 
rating using a one to five scale (1 = very good, 2 = 
good, 3 = fair, 4 = poor, and 5 = very poor). 

Jacoby 's "Program and Curriculum Articulation" lead 
the ratings with the average rating of 2.1, followed by 
"The Need for Articulation of Occupational Programs Among 
Secondary and Postsecondary Institutions" (Cross) with 
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an average rating of 2.3. "Articulation of Occapational 
Students Between Secondary Schools, Associate Degree 
Programs, and Bachelor ^s Degree Programs in Washington 
Technical Institute" (Hobbs) place third with a 2.4 rating. 
Martorana's ^'Articulation of Secondary and Postsecondary 
Occupational Programs" had an average rating of 2.5 while 
Ziegler's Reflections on Occupational Education completed 
the rating with an average of 2.6. [ 

Topics for Future Conferences 

The participants of the fourth annual conference 
were asked to indicate, from a list of seven topics, 
two choices they most preferred as themes for future 
conferences. There was also a space provided for 
write-in suggestions. Leading the list with 31 votes 
was "Approaches to Statewide Coordination of Secondary 
and Postsecondary Occupational Education." Placing 
second was "Curriculum in Occupational Education" 
with 24 votes, followed by "Relationships Between 
Counseling Programs and Occupational Education" with 21 
votes. Tied for fourth place with 20 votes each was 
"Inservice Training Programs for Teachers of Occupa- 
tional Subjects," and "Administration of Secondary 
and Postsecondary Occupational Education." Sixth 
place went to "Performance (Competence) Based Teacher 
Training" with 19 votes and seventh place to "The 
Open University Concept, for Vocational Education" with 
18 votes. There were also seven varied write-in 
suggestions. 

Conclusions 

The percent of attendance throughout the entire 
conference was 74 percent. There, was +.80 correlation 
between the order of the presentations during the con- 
ference and the attendance rate. 

Ideas and viewpoints on articulation of secondary 
and postsecondary occupational education were exchanged 
in every session of the conference by at least 4 percent 
of ^.hose in attendance at that session and as high as 
24 percent, with the mean being 11 percent. 
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The degree to which the theme of the conference 
was followed by all presenters ranged from a 1.8 to 
a 2.7. The average rating was 2.3. 

The participants felt they were provided with in- 
formation in all the sessions. The range of rating as 
to the amount of information provided went from a 2.2 
to 3.0, with an average rating of 2.6. 

Of the major papers presented at the conference 
Jacoby's lead with an overall rating of 2.0. His 
rating was highest in both providing information with 
a 2.2 and in following the theme of the conference with 
a 1.8. 

"Approaches to Statewide Coordination of 
Secondary and Postsecondary Occupational Education" is 
the topic most preferred although all the other sug- 
gested topics received a relevant number of votes. 

The Fourth Annual Pennsylvania Conference on 
Postsecondary Occupational Education appeared to have 
achieved its objectives. 

We hope to see you next year. 
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Program 

Fourth Annual Pennsylvania Conference 
On Postsecondary Occupational Education 



CONFERENCE DIRECTOR: Dr. Angelo C. Gillie 

Professor, Vocational Education and Associate, 
The Center for the Study of Higher Education 
The Pennsylvania State University 



CPNFERENCE ADVISORY COMMITTEE CHAIP.MAN: Mr, Robert L. Sheppard, Advisor 

Division of Two-Year Programs 
Bureau of Academic Services 
< ■ Department of Education 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 



THEME : AR TICULATION OF SECONDARY AND POSTSECONDARY OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 

DATES: October 4 - 5» 1972 

PLACE: J» Orvls Keller Conference Center 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park^ Pennsylvania 

SPONSORED BY: The Center for the Study of Higher Education, The Pennsylvania 
■ State University, and the Department of Vocational Education, 
Pennsylvania Department of Education, 



AGENDA: 



October 4, 1972 

10:00 a, IE, - 12:00 noon Registration, Conference Center, Lobby 

12:00 noon - 1:30 p.m. Luncheon, Multipurpose Room 

Conference Center 

CONVENING OF THE CONFERENCE: Mr. Robert L. Sheppard 

HOST: Dr. William Toombs, 
Assistant Director 
Center for the Study of 

Higher Education 
The Pennsylvania State University 

Quests: Dr. A.W. VanderMeer, Dean 
College of Education 
The Pennsylvania State Univei'sity 

Dr. Calvin J. Cotrell, Chairman 
Division of Vocational Education 
Temple University 
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Mr. David Hornbeck 
'Special Assistant to the Secretary 

of Education 
Department of Education 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 

Dr. Rutherford E. Lockette, Chairman 
Vocational Teacher Education 
University of Pittsburgh 

Dr. S.V. Martorana, Professor of Higher 

Education and Research Associate 
4 Center for the Study of Higher Education 
The Pennsylvania State University 

Dr. Johu W. Struck 
. State Director of Vocational Education 
Department of Education 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania 

Dr. S. L. Wiersteiner, President 
Pennsylvania Vocational Association 

Dr. William A. Williams, Head 
Department of Vocational Education 
The Pennsylvania State University 

^ Speaker: Mr. Robert Jacoby 

Senior Program Specialist 
Trade & Industrial Education 
Department of Education 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 

Topic: "Program and Curriculum Articulation" 

1:30 p.m. - 2:00 p.m. . Room ^02, Conference Center 

Main Speaker: Dr. Aleene Cross, President 

American Vocational Association 

Introduced By: Dr. John W. Struck 

State Director of Vocational Education 
Department of Education 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 

Topic: , "The Need for Articulation of Occupational 
Programs Among Secondary and Postsecondary 
Institutions" 

2:00 p.m. - 2:20 p. m. Questions from the Floor 

2:20 p.m. - 2:A5 p.m. Coffee, 4th Floor Hallway. 
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2:45 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. Room 402, Conference Center 

WORKSHOP PRESENTATIONS: AREA VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
AND COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

Chairman: Mr. Robert L. Sheppard 

2:45 p.m. - 3:00 p.m. Presentation: "The AVTS and the Community 

College; A Relay Team" 

Mr. James P. Bressler, Dean of Applied Arts 
•* — and Sciences 

Mr. Alfred L. Hauser, AVTS Coordinator 
Williarasport Area Community College 

3:00 p.m. - 3:15 p.m. Presentation: "The Bucks County Experience" 

Mr. Joseph J. Vallone, Director 

Upper Bucks Area Vocational Technical School 

Mr. Richard Skinner, Assistant Dean 
Bucks County Community College 

3*.15 p.m. - 3:30 p.m. Presentation: "Institutional Cooperation Leads 

to Articulation Between the Area 
Vocational Technical School and 
the Community , College" 

■ ' Mr. Thomas C. Feeney 

Associate Dean of Academic Affairs 
Montgomery County Community College 

Mr. John Weaver 

Coordinator of Pupil Services 

t?orth Montco Area Vocational Technical School 

3:30 p.m. - 3:45 P>in. Presentation: "The Lehigh County Experience" 

Mr. Robert Nagle, Director 

Lehigh County Area Vocational Technical School 

Mr. George Elison 

Dean of Technologies 

Lehigh County Community College 

3:45 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. Questions from the Floor 

4:00 p.tn. - 5:30 p.m. Rest Period 

5:30 p. TO. - &:D0 p.in. Cash ^ax - Social Hour, Fireside Lounge, 

Nittany Lion Inn 
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6:00 p.m. ~ 7;45 p.ni* Dinner - Penn State Room, Nittany Lion Inn 

HOST; Dr. A. W. VanderKeer, Dean 

College of Education 
The F»> nnsylvania State University 

Speaker: Dr. Jerome M. Ziegler 

Commissioner for Higher Education 
Department of Education 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 

Topic: To be announced 

8:0C. p.m. - 9:00 p.m. Boom 402, Conference Center 

WORKShOP PRESENTATIONS: THE TWO-YEAR COLLEGES AND . 

SENIOR INSTITUTIONS 

Chairman: Mr, E, Jerome Kern 

8:00 p.m. - 8:15 p.m. Presentation: "Articulation of Occupational 

Program Graduates Between Ohio 
Coramupity Colleges and the 
University of Akron" 

'■ - Dr. Michael Sugarman, Assistant Professor 

University of Akron 

'8:15 .p.m. - 8:30 p.m. Presentation: ■ "Two + Two = Three and One 

Half - or Four - or More" 

Mr, Thomas C. Cooke, Vice-President 
ai7<?. Dean of Academic Affairs 
Spring Garden College 

Mr. Sidney August, Division Director 
Educational Resource Center 
Community College of Philadelphia 

8:30 p.m, - 8:45 p.m. Presentation: "The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity Capitol .Campus Experience" 

■Dr, Walter Slygh, Director of Admissions 
Capitol Campus, 

The Pennsylvania State University 

Dr. Charles Darrah, Dean of Students 
Boyce Campus 

Community College of Allegheny County 
8:45 p,m. - 9:00 p.m. Questi' na from the Floor 
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tober 5, 1972 

7:30 a.m. - 8:A5 a.m. 



Breakfast, Penn State Room, Nittany Lion Inn 



HOST: Dr. Fred Welch, Assistant Professor of 

Cooperative Education 
Department of Vocational Education 
The Pennsylvania State University 

Speaker: Dr. S. V. Martorana 

Professor of Higher Edueatlon"and Research 
Associate 

Center for the Study of Higher Education 
The Pennsylvania State University 

Topic: "Articulation of Secondary and Postsecondary 

Occupational Programs" 

9:15 a.m. - 10:15 a.m. Room 402, Conference Center 

WORKSHOP FRESENTATBONS: ARTICULATION WITH PRIVATE AGENCIES 

Chairman: Mr. Charles 0. VHiitehead, Director 

State Technical Institute at Memphis 

9:15 a.m. - 9:00 a.m. Presenilation: "Cooperation Between rhe Com- 

munity College and Community 
Service Agencies in Establishing 
Human Service Curricula" 

Dr. Mary Norman, Academic Dean 
South Campus 

Community College of Allegheny County 

9:30 a.m. - 9:45 a.m. Presentation* 'The Vale Technical Institute 

Experience" 

Mr, John Marino, Director of Admissions 
Vale Technical Institute 

9:45 aTm, - 10:00 a.m. Presentation: "Problems Associated with 

Spe'cial T'schnology and Fusiness 
Associate Degrees" 

Dr. Oscar Nestor, President 
Pittsburgh Technical Institute 

10:00 a.m. - 10:15 a.m. Questions from the Floor 

10:15 a.m. - 10:45 a.m. ..Coffee, 4th Floor Hallway 

10:45 a.m. - 11:30 a.m. Main Speaker: Dr. Addison Hobbs 

Director of Bachelor's Degree 

Programs 
Washington Technical Institute 
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INTRODUCED !iY: Dr. Clyde E. Blocker 

Visiting Professor of Higher Education 

and Research Associate 
Center for the Study of Higher Education 
The Pennsylvania State University 

Topic: Articulation of Occupational Students 

Between Secondary Schools, Associate 
Degree Programs, and Bachelor's Degree 
Programs in Washington Technical Instiute. 

11:30 a.m. - 11:45 a.m. Questions from the Floor 

12:00 noon - 1:00 p.m. Multipurpose Room Conference Center 

Lunch and Concluding Remarks - Dr. Angelo C. Gillie 
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Postsecondary Occupational Education 



October ^-5, 1972 

The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 

REGISTRATION LIST 



ANDRUCCI, Leonard A. 
Assistant Director 
Bethlehem Area Vo-Tech School 
3300 Chester Avenue 
BeLhlehem, Pennsylvania 18017 

AUGUST, Sldr.ey 
Director 

Community College of Philadelphia 
Division of Ed. Resources 
3A S. Eleventh Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107 

BACON, John 
Dean of Technical Arts 
Butler Co. Community College 
Butler, Pennsylvania 16001 

BANTA, Andrew 
Assistant Professor 

Northampton Co. Area Community College 
'3835 Green Pond Road 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 18017 

BARAK, Robert J. 
Res . Assistant 
SUNV at Buftalo 

Dept. of Health, Sciences, Education 

and Evaluation 
260 Wlnspear Avenue 
Buffalo, New York 1A217 

BEALKR, James 
Allentown Campus 

The Pennsylvania State University 
Fogelsvllle School Bldg. 
Fogelsvllle, Pa. 18051 

BEARD, James A. 

Director of Vo-Ed. 

Lebanon Co. A.V.T.S. 

833 Metro Drive 

Lebanon, Pennsylvania 170A2 



BELL, James E. 
Director of Vo-Ed. 
Vo-Tech. School 
Eastern Northampton Co. 
R.D. #1, Kesslersvllle Road 
Easton, Pennsylvania 180A2 

BURGER, Jack 

Director of Placement Officer 
Lehigh Co. Community College 
2370 Main Street 

Schnecksvllle, Pennsylvania 18078 

CARL, Kenneth E. 
President 

Wllllamsport Area Community Coll&ge 
1005 W. Third Street 
Wllllamsport, Pennsylvania 17701 

CARY, Michael C.J. 

Lake Area Health Ed. Cntr. 

VA Hospital 

135 East 38th Street Blvd. 
Erie, Pa. 16501 . 

CONNOR, William A. ' 

Dean of Career and Conti— jing Ed. 

Northampton Co. Area Community Col. 

3835 Green Pond Road 

Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 18017 

CORNELIUS, Raymond A. 
Director 

Wllllamsport School of Conmierce 
^30 High Street 

Williamsport , Pennsylvania 17701 

COSTELLO, William F. 
Director C. Education 
Harcum Jr. College 
Montgomery Avenue 
Bryn liawr, Pennsylvania 19010 
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APPENDIX D 
CONFERENCE EVALUATION 



The Phnnsylvan'i a Stati: Un'iversity 

rMVl^kVITY I'Ak'K. l'l':\NHYI.VA\IA lf>8l).1 



^'.'lliVi- of l:J«K\itinti 
I >••,>■•'<'>••-«( V.,..>i„...J >:.I.KM(...n 



October 17, 1972 



Dear Conference Participant: 

One of the final concerns we have relative to the Fourth 
Annual Pennsylvania Conference on Pos tsecondary Occupational 
Education is the extent to which the conference achieved its 
objectives. We are asking every person registered at this 
event to respond to the items listed in the following pages. 

Enclosed is a short conference evaluation fonn. Your answer 
for each question should be made as indicated. If you have any 
additional comments, please feel free t.-* write them on the re- 
verse side of either page of the questionnaire. Please return 
the questionnaire in the enclosed self-addressed, pre-paid 
envelope . 

Your assistance and suggestions will certainly help us in plan- 
ing future conferences. The results of the evaluation will 
also be included in the forthcoming monograph, lliank you for 
your cooperation. 

Sincerely , 



Angelo C. Gillie 
Conference Director 

ACG/rzm 

Enclosure 
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TALKS AND WORKSHOPS 


Which sessions did you attend? 
Please check the boxes that 
apply. 


In what session did the great- 
est exchange of Ideas and view- 
points on articulation of 
secondary and postsecondary 
education take place? Please 
check the boxes that apply. 


Rate all of the presentations 
of the conference on the 
degree to which the theme 
"Articulation of Secondare 
and Postsecondary Occupat-Onal 
Education," was followed, 
using the scale; 1 = very 
much; 2 *= much; 3 = some; 4 * 
little; 5 = very little. 


Rate all the presentations on 
to the amount of Information 
provided to you, using the 
scale: 1 = very much; 2 = 
much; 3 = some; 4 =« little; 
5 = very little. 


Program and Curriculum 
Articulation (Jacoby) 






12 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


The Need for Articulation 
of Occupational Programs 
Among Secondary and Post- 
secondary Institutions 
(Cross) 






12 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


Workshop Ifl - Area Voca- 
tional Schools and Community 
Colleges (Bressler, Hnuser, 
Vallone , Skinner, Feeney, 
Weaver, Nagle, and Elison) 






1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


Reflections on Occupational 
Education (Zlegler) 






1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


Workshop ff2 - The Two-Year 
Colleges and Senior Institu- 
tions (Sugarman, Cooke, 
August, Slygh, and Darrah) 






1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


Articulation of Secondary 
and Postsecondary Occupa- 
tional Programs (Martorana) 






1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


Workshop //3 - Articulation 
with Private Agencies (Nor- 
man, Marino and Nestor) 






1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


Articulation of Occupational 
Students Between Secondary 
Schools, Associate Degree 
Programs, and Bachelor's De- 
gree Programs in Washington 
Technical Institute (Hobbs) 






1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


Coffee Breaks 










Meals 










Cash i^ar Social Hour 
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Circle Your Choice 
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Major papers were pre- 
sented by Jacoby, Cross, 
Ziegler, Martorana, and 
Hobbfi. Please give an 
overall rating to each 
of these papers using the 
scale: 1 » very good; 
2 « good; 3 - fair; 4 = 
poor; 5 " very poor. 



12345 12345 12345 



1 2 3 4 5 



As participants in the Fourth Annual Pennsylvania Conference on Postsecondary Occupational 
Education, we are asking for your suggestions fcr possible topics for next year's conference^ 
heme. In the checklist below, please indicate your two (first and second) most preferred 
opics of interest. NOTE: If you have suggestions other than those listed, please write 
hem in the space provided below In number 8. 

1. Inservlce training programs for teachers of occupational subjects. 

2. Performance (competence) based teacher training. 

3. Curriculum in occupatirnal education. 

4. Approaches to statewide coordination of secondary and postsecondary 
occupational education. 

5. Administration of secondary and postsecondary occupational education. 

6. Relationship between counseling programs and occupational education. 

7. Open university concept for vocational education. 
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Occober 31, 1973 



Dear Conference Parcicipanc: 

You have recencly received a brief questionnaire in Che mail 
asking you Co evaluate Che Fourch Annual Pennsylvania Conference 
on Post"secondary OccupaCional Education. 

IE you have noc had Che opporcunity Co complece your evalua- 
cion, would you please cake a few minutes Co check Che appro- 
priace boxes which will besc give us your evaluacion of che 
conference and recurn Che queacionnaire Co us. 

Thank you for helping us Co evaluace Che conference. 
Sincerely , 



Angelo C. Gillie 
Professor 

Graduace Scudies and Research 
ACG/rzm 
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Thk Pi^nnsylvania State University 

•UV CMAMHHK^ IUMI.DIN'O 
JN'IVHK^nV PARK. I'KN NrVI.VAN'l A 

Ci.liiCi- of l:i!iK-.iti..ii 



November 6, 1972 



Thank you for responding to our questionnaire relative to the fourth 
Annual Pennsylvania Conference on Pos tsecondary Occupational Educa- 
tion. However, you did not indicate an answer to one of the questions, 
namely: In what session did th^ greatest exchange of ideas and view- 
points on articulation of secondary and postsecondary occupational 
education, take place? 

The possible answers are: 

( ) Program and Curriculum Articulation (Jacoby) 

( ) The Need for Articulation of Occupational Programs Among 

Secondary and Postsecondary Institutions (Cross) 
( ) Workshop 111 - Area Vocational Schools and Community 

Colleges (Bressler, Hauser, Vallone, Skinner, Feeney, 

Weaver, Nagle, and L"lison) 
( ) Reflections on Occupational Education (Ziegler) 
( ) Workshop //2 - The Two-Year Colleges and Senior 

Institutions (Sugarman, Cooke, August, Slygh, and Darrah) 
( ) Arti. ulution of Secondary and Postsecondary Occupational 

Pro grants (Martorana) 
( ) Workshop ill - Articulation with Private Agencies (Norman, 

Marino and Nestor) 
( ) Articulation of Occupational Students Between Secondary 

Schools, Associate Degree Programs, and Bathelor Degree 

Programs in Washington Technical Institute Qlobbs) 
( ) Coffee Breaks, Meals, Cash Bar Social Hour 

Would you please take a moment and check your answer, Thank you. 



Sincerely , 



Angelo c. Gillie 
Conference Director 

ACG/rzm/mz 
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TELEPHONE FOLLOW-UP 



Hello, Dr. (Mr.) , this is Ed Mann, 

Dr. Gillie's Graduate Assistant from The Pennsylvania 
State University, calling. Recently you received a 
questionnaire concerning our Fourth Annual Pennsylvania 
Conference on Postsecondary Occupational Education. 
We have not received your reply as of today. Would 
you please take a few miuutes of your time to fill out 
the questionnaire and return it to us. If necessary 
I will have another questionnaire sent to you. Thank 
you. Your cooperation will be very helpful in 
evaluating and planning our conference. 
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